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THE VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 

OST of the books and essays on this subject treat of ventilation 

in the abstract, and are devoted chiefly to methods of ventila- 
ting large buildings, public halls, theatres, and other assembly-rooms. 
Little has been published regarding simple methods of ventilation 
for ordinary houses. In planning such buildings the subject is 
scarcely considered, and few people think it is necessary to pro- 
vide fresh air to breathe in their homes. They are careful to pro- 
vide furnaces and stoves, and to secure plenty of heat, but 
the necessary supply of pure air is scarcely thought of. 
Where, as is now becoming common, there are open 
fire-places in houses, and where window casings 
and walls are not tight, natural ventilation 
is sufficient for ordinary times; but there 
are few houses in which a number of 
persons can sit for any length of 
time, especially at night, when 
lamps or gas-lights are burn- 
ing, without sensible dis- 
comfort. The same atmos- 
phere is breathed over 
and over again, and if 
the room is heated 
by a tight stove 
or by a furnace, 
the air becomes 
very unwhole- 
some, 
ing 


caus- 
head- 


ache and op- 
pression. 

The prime 
defect with most 
works on vehtila- 
tion is that they are 
too technical, and do 
not deal with the sub- 
ject in a common-sense 
way. Every intelligent per- 
son feels that our houses lack 
proper means of ventilation, 
All know that foul air is hurtful, 
and the story of the Calcutta Black 
Hole and the caves in Italy where ear- 
bonie acid gas kills dogs has been worn 
threadbare by repetition. People do not want 
to hear merely sensational stories of the fright- 
ful effects of breathing impure air; neither are they 
influenced by statements of the chemical constituents of the 
air, and the exact number of atoms of which produces this foulness. 
We must take things as they are, and try to show the average 
householder, who usually does not own the dwelling he occupies, 
how the air in his dwelling may be purified. 

To effect this end the first point is to avoid polluting the atmos- 
phere of a house by excluding all sources of offense. Plumbing 
fixtures, for example, should be isolated as much as possible from 
living-rooms to prevent sewer gas from gaining an entrance into 
them; so also the air that is drawn into the house to supply the 
furnace cold-air box should not be taken from a damp area, or 
where it will be contaminated by street dust; neither should | 
cellar air be freely allowed to rise to the upper floors of the | 
house through cracks in the ceiling or recesses in walls containing 
drain-pipes, while all the nameless sources of offense from the 
kitchen, especially from cooking and washing, should be cut off 
from the rest of the house. If a hood can be placed over the 


kitchen range, as is common in many houses, so much the bette 
Doors at the foot of stairways are also desirable. 
Secondly, cleanliness is a prime aid to keeping the air of hous 


pure, but this should extend to things hidden as well as to those that | 
The space behind the wood-work of basins and other 

fixtures should not be left to become the nesting-place of rats, and | 
Rubbish and | 


are seen. 


a receptacle of dust, dirt, and domestic utensils. 
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AND WINTER 
Fig. 1.—Frist Vetvet MANrtLe. 
Froxt.—| For Back, see 
Page 676.] 


WRAPPINGS. 

Fig. 2.—Orroman-cLotu JACKET. 
Froxt.—[ For Back, see 

Pave 676. | 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VI, Figs. 38-44. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 45-49. 


garbage should not be stored in cellars, nor should store-rooms be 
filled with the odds and ends which accumulate in every house 
hold. All closets for hanging clothing or other use should be 
ventilated by openings at the top and bottom of the door to pre- 
vent their remaining air-tight, as is the rule. 

Thirdly, the cellar should be well ventilated at all seasons by 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


r. | opening windows at both ends to permit a free circulation of air; 
one opening will not serve for this purpose, Bedrooms should be 
thoroughly flushed with air each morning, and the windows kept 
open as much as possible. 


3 | 
Beds should not be made too soon in 
the morning, and if the room is not occupied, it might just as 
well be open to the atmosphere throughout the day, unless specially 
exposed to street dust. Open fire-places are an admirable if not 
the best method of carrying off foul air, while every gas-light 
should and can be separately ventilated with equally good results. 
Mr. Lewis Leeds has 


chimney 





blunder of closing up 
, and shows the ad- 
The shafts for ven 
many houses, are usually 


denounced 
8 with ornamental fire-boar 
vantage of leaving them open 


mn, 





Li¢ so common in 


closed tightly at the top, and therefore are 


of no avail Skvlights over such sl afts, 


as well as those over hallways, should 
be supy with ventilators, or 
have abundant openings to al 


low the foul air to escape. 
The main difficulty in 
way of supplying re 


lief to ill- ventilated 
dwellings is from 
the universal fear 

of draughts. It 

Is not an easy 
matter to 

bring fresh 

air mto a 

house or 


room with- 


out causing 





a cold cur 

rent, while the 

fact that our 

“ houses are So over- 
= heated makes most 
By persons all the more 
7" susceptible to draughts 
— sesides, many rooms are 
., [Sm so badly shaped as to prevent 
Z a thorough circulation of ai 
when it is introduced. The doors 


and windows 
that there 
the ceilins 


high enough, so 
i space between them and 
where the foul ait 
led in the 


ings there is such an 


ire not 
is 
stugnates, 
and unless an exit is prov ceiling it 
In most dwell 
excess of curtains and lambrequins, especially in parlors, 
that the air can not circulate freely. 


can not escape. 


If a window is opened 
the cold air pours in, and speedily chills the feet of every occupant 
of the room, so that it will be quickly closed. 

Special difficulty is found with regard to bedrooms from the 
universal fear of night air, and of the risk of a draught upon 
persons when sleeping. Despite all that has been said upon this 
subject, popular prejudice is strong Long Dr. Franklin 
pointed out the folly of supposing that a person who was well 
wrapped up in bed could take cold from inhaling night air, and 
other writers, and particularly Florence Nightinga 
the same view. Several devices have been 
air into bedrooms without creating 
quite ingenious. 


ago 


le, have taken 
invented for bringing 
1 dra ind one of them is 

3y raising the lower sash of any ordinary window and placing a 
strip of board underneath it, fresh air will be admitted through 
the space between the upper and lower sashes without causing any 


draughts. The same result may be obtained at night by closing 
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the inside shutters to a window and opening the 
sash for some distance without a board. Draughts 
will be checked by the slats, which will yet permit 
the entrance of an abundance of air. 

It is desirable to have every gas-light venti- 
lated, if such a thing were possible, but this can 
not be readily done in old houses. Where water- 
closet compartments do not open directly to the 
outside air, it is common and very desirable to 
carry a galvanized-iron flue from them to the roof, 
and connect the lower end with a gas-jet kept con 
stantly burning in cold or close weather. This 
will keep the compartment pure and fresh, and 
if small openings are made or a register is placed 
in the door of the compartment, the foul air will 
be drawn from the halls or other parts of the 
house, so that such an arrangement may supply 
ventilation to the whole building. 

The essentials of good ventilation are three- 
fold: first, a large opening to carry off foul air; 
second, an ample supply of pure air, which must 
be warmed sufficiently before reaching the per- 
son, so as in no case to cause a draught; third, 
supplying a current by means of heat from some 
Most appliances for ventilation fail in 
all three particulars. Registers and flues are too 
small in area, and there is usually no opening for 
pure air to come in, while it is popularly sup- 
posed that a hole in a wall, no matter how small 
or how rough its surface may be, will carry off 
foul air without supplying a heated current to 
create an upward draught. The ordinary ventila- 
ting flue is far too small, and is constructed of 
rough bricks, with frequent lumps of plaster or 
cement which greatly hinder the passage of air, 
while if the flue is on the cold side of a house the 
draught may be downward, When we see so 
many fire-places, even in costly houses, which will 
not draw owing to their defectivesconstruction, it 
is evident why many ventilating flues fail to oper- 
ate 

It is exceedingly difficult to ventilate a suite of 
rooms opening one into the other, especially where 
there are large spaces above the doorways be- 
tween thei, In many houses the rooms are three 
deep, and in the interior apartments the air usu- 
ally stagnates, and is much complained of. A 
practical remedy in such cases is to exhaust the 
foul air from the central room by means of open 
fire-places, when it will be replaced by other air 
flowing in along the floor. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HarPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“Harper's Youre Prorie brings weekly a wealth 
of enjoyment and easy instruction to its thousands of 
young readers. It is a joy forever.”—Jndianapolis 
Journal. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuiustratep Weex.y, 


Published October 7, contains Chapter VIT. of 
“ Wakulla,” the pojular Serial Story now run- 
ning, by Kirk Munror; “ What Clive Did,” a 
short story by Matrurw Wuire, Jun.; ‘A Ter- 
rible Adventure,” by the author of “ Toby Tyler,” 
etc. ; and other stories and articles of great inter- 
est, among which special attention may be called to 


“A PHANTOM OF FEAR,” 


by Mus. M. E. W. Suerwoop. 

The art work of the number includes several 
beautiful engravings, viz., “ Linneus Fallen Asleep 
Over His Work,” “A Busy Day,” “ The Anz- 
tous Mother,” “ Good-Night !” ete. 

“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 
a full-page engraving, showing the unconscious 
Princess, and the Prince in the act of bending over 
her to kiss her back into life, will interest all who 
still remember and love the old fairy tale, 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 

A new Serial Story of thrilling interest, by the 
Savorite novelist F. W. Ropinson, author of “ The 
Man She Cared For,” “ Hands of Justice,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” etc., will shortly 
be begun in Harper's Bazar. 





OUR OFFICIOUS FRIEND. 
FFNHE world is full of people who take too 
7 warm an interest in other people’s af- 
fairs, so full to overflowing that sometimes 
one is quite willing to wish there was an- 
other planet ready to receive the overflow. 

As a rule, everybody is capable of man- 
aging his own business, and the officious— 
that is to say, the unasked assistant in the 
management, be it of greater or less mo- 
ment—is always a meddler, and usually a 
fool. 


This officious body is generally of an idle 





turn, with nothing to do and small ability 
to do it, or else a sycophant seeking to curry 
favor by becoming useful and necessary. 
Having nothing to do, your business offers 
itself; having no ability for the business at 
home, yours is something that can be coped 
with, while curiosity adds an unfailing zest 
to the warmth of the endeavor to be of aid. 

Sooth to say, there are apt to be more wo- 
men among these officious people than pride 
of sex allows us to find pleasant. They are 
omnipresent, too; they come to console you 
in your sorrows when you long to be left 
alone with your troubles, and they carry 
flowers to your graves for you—not always 
the actual material graves either, where the 
dead lie buried, but the graves of your hap- 
pinesses and joys; they pry into your reli- 
gious views, and bring you good books that 
you have not requested of them; they way- 
lay your children, and proffer them advice 
and instruction that it is to be supposed 
you fail to give; they offer to stay at home 
for you that you may go to church, and you 
know, should you accept, to what extent 
drawers and wardrobes would be rummaged 
in your absence; they run in, thimble on, to 
do a little darning of napkins and table- 
cloths for you, and discover the condition of 
your linen closet, or to help you in a morn- 
ing’s extra cooking, and let all the rest of 
the world know the accidents of your cup- 
board afterward; they run in to entertain 
your husband in your illness, when, to tell 
the truth, selfish or unselfish be it in you, 
you vastly prefer he should be unenter- 
tained, and learn your value the more for 
the brief missing of companionship. 

It is the officious woman who is always 
telling you that your hair, or your collar, 
or your skirts, or your shoe-strings, are out 
of order, who is hunting for an unattaina- 
ble pin to give you with which to correct 
the mischief, drawing everybody’s atten- 
tion to it as she does so, usually never 
finding the pin, and her officiousness only 
serving to let you go away with an uncom- 
fortable sensation of disorder that you did 
not have before. It is one of these over- 
officious ladies, too often a dweller in the 
boarding-house where misfortune has obliged 
you to pitch your tent, who hates to tell 
you, but thinks you ought to know, what 
such and such a one has said about you, 
who would not grieve you for the world, 
but is sure you should have the chance to 
refute such a statement, and who, in refut- 
ing it herself, if it chance to be scandalous, 
gives the scandal a thousandfold wider cir- 
culation than if she had attended to her 
own affairs and let the thing die of silence 
and inanition. It is another of the clan 
who goes in to nurse the sick gentleman 
who seems to have no one to attend to him, 
without waiting to discover whether there 
are older and better-fitted women at hand 
to do it, gentlemen friends, or money to 
command male nurses, and quite oblivious 
of the estimation in which such behavior 
will cause her to be held among all his fe- 
male relationship, who, however believing 
in the calling of the good Samaritan and of 
the sisterhoods of charity, believe in such 
work being undertaken by suitable people 
and under suitable circumstances, and think 
her only forth-putting and immodest, be- 
cause unnecessary. It is still another of 
these busy idlers who makes it her especial 
affair to reconcile differences and to pre- 
vent misunderstandings between friends, 
till she contrives to set a whole boarding- 
house by the ears, or a whole neighbor- 
hood; it is she who consoles you, when you 
want a new dress, by telling you just how 
many you have now, till you wonder how 
much more of yourself than your wardrobe 
she may happen to know, and who sympa- 
thizes with you by dwelling on some pet ex- 
travagance of your husband’s that would 
give you a dozen new dresses, and leaves 
you, when she and her sympathy are gone, 
just as happy as you can be; it is she who, 
when at home, can say at precisely what 
hour of the night the good man of the next 
neighbor's house came in, having been 
up to look at shooting-stars or northern 
lights, the neighbors’ lights, and the rest; 
it is she who, in church, picks off the old 
warden’s wig in endeavoring to scare away 
a fly with the point of her parasol; who 
makes Dorcas visits, and turns them to ac- 
count by spying out the poverty of the 
land; who, chiding your own delay, sets out 
to mend your old china for you, and leaves 
it broken more hopelessly than she found 
it; who tries to save your children from 
punishment, and teaches them deceit that 
has to be worse punished; who flatteringly 
complains to your husband that you owe 
her a dozen calls, and gets you a fine re- 
proof for your negligence in allowing a doz- 
en calls to rise in judgment against you; 
who begs and borrows of the comfortable 
heathen at home in order to send parasols 
to the naked heathen abroad, till people 
with purses turn down the next corner when 


| they see her coming; who makes herself the 


terror of a neighborhood by her untiring 





intrusion upon the personality of all about 
her; who is, in short, to be characterized by 
only one word—officious. 

But this often kindly meant and always 
ill-requited quality is by no means confined 
to one sex. Men, in general, have so much 
to occupy them that they have not great 
opportunity or inclination for too much of- 
ficiousness; yet there are not wanting shin- 
ing examples in the stronger and busier sex. 
These examples are to be found on every 
wharf when your boat comes in, and your 
ropes get in a tangle through their extra- 
handed readiness; at every street corner 
when your horse runs away, and some good 
stentorian shouts will make him run all the 
faster; they are present at every fire, with 
the best mirror or the best painting or the 
best vase becoming a ruin in their hands; 
they warn you concerning the too-frequent 
visitor at your house; they tell you your 
brother’s worst faults in confidence, because 
you ought to know them, and don’t, as you 
have not mentioned them; they see your 
gardener setting out your bulbs, and stay 
to give him directions precisely contrary to 
those he has; they see your carpenters go- 
ing on all right in your absence, and they 
instruct them how to go on all wrong; they 
tell you how you were cheated in that horse, 
in that cow, and how So-and-so boasts that 
he had the best of the bargain in that piece 
of land, till with what you were content 
you find yourself altogether dissatisfied ; 
they tell you with eagerness of the early 
crops they raise, that you may see what 
could be done if your farmer had tried, and 
so make his life a burden to him. When 
you paint your premises, the dear souls 
come puttering round, and try dabs of dif- 
ferent color on stray shingles till your own 
eye for color becomes totally confused ; 
when you build your fence, they tell you of 
wondrous fences that never were on sea or 
shore, till you pause, hopeless of attain- 
ment, or else go along desperately, con- 
vinced of your own vulgar mediocrity. 

In fine, the ofticious person, whether of- 
fering to pick up your stitches and drop- 
ping more, or offering to get your paper ne- 
gotiated for you and letting all the city 
into the secret of its worthlessness, only 
adds to the trouble of the world; if it is 
not a criminal, neither is the mosquito crim- 
inal, but, all the same, it is a nuisance; and 
contemplating the individual, we consider 
anew the possibility of a patent brick moon 
like that which Mr. Hate once launched 
into space, whose hollow arches these offi- 
cious friends of ours would be the first to 
explore while the mass waited for its im- 
pulsion, which impulsion, coming suddenly 
and taking them unawares, would give 
them a pleasant journey in the heavens, 
and rid the earth of a goodly portion of its 
surplus population. 





ROYAL INVITATIONS. 


Sixteenth-century Formality.x—How the Queen sends 
av Invitation.—Anecdotes of Victoria’s earlier Days. 
—Dinner Parties among Royalty.—Conversation at 
the Table.—A Hostess’s Duty.—The Queen and the 
old Scotch Woman. 

T is a very fortunate thing that we have so far 
progressed in the manner of entertainments 
since the sixteenth century that invitation given 
to or by royalty at the present day does not in- 
volve preparation months in advance, the expendi- 
ture of a small fortune, and the services of a hun- 
dred or more people. Indeed, the stories of Eliza- 
bethan days read almost like fairy chronicles, but 
in the houses where the Virgin Queen was enter- 
tained some aroma of the splendor still lingers— 
rooms, gorgeous hangings, gilded and brocaded 
furniture, the length and breadth of grand old 
halls, the grace of many a gallery, and the bloom 
and finish of old gardens remain full of memories 
of that magnificent sovereign’s visits ; and unless 
on rare occasions, the rooms she occupied are set 
apart and shown to visitors as the Queen’s, sug- 
gesting all the pomp and splendor of her time. 

In France, go where one will, it would seem that 

souvenirs of visits made by that superb race of 

Medicis are to be found. When Francis I. deigned 

to honor a subject’s dwelling, one has to think of 

the occasion as a most impressive one. Yards 
upon yards of cloth of gold are unrolled, banners 
hung on every side; there is the glitter and the 
flash of steel, of gold and silver, of jewels, and 
the grace of hundreds of plumes, to say nothing 
of the gorgeousness of personal apparel, the spar- 
kle of fair ladies’ eyes, the sunshine of their smiles, 
and the blare of trumpets, and the melodies of the 
minstrels in the land. Except on rare occasions, 
no such pageants are set forth for this genera- 
tion to witness. The outward form, even, in 
giving or accepting an invitation by royalty is 
changed. The Queen of England to-day “sig- 
nifies” her gracious desire to spend a night or two, 
or perhaps a week, during some journey, at the 
house of a noble subject. The subject knows 
precisely what to do under such circumstances. 

On the other hand, the Queen desires, let us say, 

to invite a subject to any of her residences. Ex- 

cept where she is on the most intimate terms with 
the desired guest, the invitation will come through 

a third person. One which we saw not long ago 

was written by one of the maids of honor, who 

said to Lady that her Majesty had commis- 
sioned her to write announcing that the Queen 
would be happy to see her at Windsor on the 

Wednesday following, from four to six o’clock, 








and the letter concluded by giving assurances of 
the interest the Queen took in the health of Lady 
’s son. The Queen, the writer added, took 
special interest in his military career, etc., ete. 
Nothing short of severe sickness or some most 
unlikely event can be allowed to stand in the way 
of accepting such an invitation. It is really a 
command, and when one considers the pressure 
upon the Queen’s time, the necessity for regu- 
lating the affairs of her household on strictly 
methodical principles, it will be easily understood 
that such a thing as keeping her waiting for a vis- 
itor, or having a guest at liberty to alter a fixed 
time, would be impossible. 

A story is told of the Queen’s earlier and more 
impetuous life which is an amusing illustration 
of her desire that punctuality in such matters 
should be strictly observed. Soon after her ac- 
cession to the throne, desiring to see a well-known 
duchess on a certain afternoon, she sent to her, 
requesting that she would present herself at 
Windsor punctually at three o’clock. The lady, 
as is usual on such an occasion, answered prompt- 
ly, promising to be there at her Majesty’s plea- 
sure. But the young Queen waited three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and the guest not having arrived, 
she started out in her private carriage, leaving 
word that, supposing some terrible event must 
have happened in the duchess’s household, she 
had felt obliged to go herself to make inquiries. 
Now this same duchess was noted for her care- 
lessness in keeping even royal engagements, and 
of course Victoria meant to administer a rebuke. 
It would have been a very successful way of doing 
it but that the Queen’s impulsive action upset the 
regulations of the entire afternoon ; cabinet min- 
isters were kept waiting, and an important mes- 
senger from Holland had time for a long stroll 
in the neighborhood of the castle, and the Queen 
herself was finally late for a family dinner party 
which she was giving on that evening. There is 
no doubt but that the unlucky duchess had a full 
account of the day’s annoyances given her, and 
she was wont to say, later in life, that she would 
as soon think of stealing the crown jewels as any 
of the sovereign’s time. 

It may be asked how royal messages are sent. 
Where it is possible there are, of course, private 
messengers employed, but sometimes the post 
does service for the heads of the nation through 
their secretaries. Certain it is that letters sent 
to them through that public means reach their 
destination, at least so far as the secretaries of 
the royal family are concerned. No invitations 
to subjects are given excepting where the de- 
gree of intimacy is marked, or the occasion large 
enough to make invitations more or less general. 
Some of the Queen’s friends dine with her several 
times a year, and it sometimes happens from the 
force of circumstances that the invitation to din- 
ner may be sent only a few days, or even a day, 
in advance; but it is understood that any other 
engagement may be broken for an invitation to 
the Queen’s house. We remember a dinner par- 
ty which a certain lady in England gave for some 
special guests ; but the day previous an unexpect- 
ed summons to Windsor reached her, and as her 
guests were to leave town shortly, she had to al- 
low the dinner to go on at her own house, a mar- 
ried lady cousin presiding. 

The etiquette of the Queen’s dinner parties is, 
considering the magnificence in display, service, 
ete., rather simple. The guests assemble in the 
long drawing-room, which at the appointed hour, 
usually eight o’clock, the Queen and the Princess 
Beatrice enter. Sometimes a few minutes are 
taken up in conversation with some of the guests, 
and then, with the same formality of precedence 
which would be observed at any dinner party, the 
guests follow the Queen’s lead to the dining-hall, 
where dinner is served with more state and sump- 
tuousness, of course, than in any of her subjects’ 
homes, but with little ceremonial that is peculiar. 
One thing, however, is to be observed. Those 
directly about her Majesty do not lead the con- 
versation, but permit her in every case to start 
the subject, branching off as much as they choose, 
however, and always volunteering whatever may 
occur to them as of especial interest. 

After dinner the Queen and any members of 
the royal family who are present usually converse 
for a time with their guests in a manner so easy 
and hospitable that one finds it hard to remem- 
ber the discipline endured only eighty years ago 
by those who chanced to be Queen Charlotte’s 
guests. In her day a royal invitation might have 
been an honor, but it certainly was a penance as 
well. Except on rare occasions none were al- 
lowed to seat themselves in that “ sweet Queen’s” 
presence. No one ventured upon remarks of 
great significance, and a strange kind of dignity 
affected the whole conversation, which must have 
been very trying, certainly dampening to any en- 
thusiasm or brilliancy. 

When the Queen has morning visits or informal 
calls of any kind, it is always expected that she 
will in some fashion signify the time for the vis- 
itor to depart. And from long habit, as well as 
careful training in such things, it is said that her 
Majesty’s method socially is always a graceful 
one. On the only occasion when we saw her in 
a position that was at all trying she acquitted 
herself with uncommon grace and consideration 
of the feelings of those around her. She had not 
only arrived a little sooner than she was expect- 
ed, but a mistake had been made in some special 
arrangement for her reception. However, she 
promptly took in the situation, and—what is an 
uncommon thing for her to do—departed from the 
strict etiquette of the hour, and by entering into 
conversation affably with two or three comparative 
outsiders allowed the “bad quarter of an hour’ 
to pass away and matters to re-adjust themselves 
comfortably—a simple enough thing to do for any 
lady in a less conspicuous position ; but to be con- 
scious that your words, gestures, looks, manner, 
nay, the very inflection of your voice, are critic- 
ally observed must be to a certain extent embar- 
rassing. But royal people have their discipline 
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as well as others, and they have to learn, first and 
foremost, that self-control which is only really 
graceful and effective when it is combined with 
innate kindness of heart—a quality in which the 
Queen of England is certainly distinguished. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales invite in the same 
manner as their august mother, although, owing 
to their greater youth and lesser rank, they are 
more general and often more informal in their 
methods. The Prince delights in entertaining his 
gentlemen friends in a sociable and hospitable 
manner, He likes a good comrade over a cigar 
as well as any other man would, and he is not 
an infrequent visitor—although quietly—at the 
houses of his intimate friends in his own “ set”; 
but it is etiquette for the host to admit no other 
visitors when any of the royal family are calling. 
They are to come and go, it is supposed, unseen 
by outsiders, so that, if possible, the visit may be 
as sociable and free from intrusion as though 
they for the nonce dropped their rank. 

When any of the royal family signify their in- 
tention of making a visit to a country house, it is 
understood that the party invited to meet them 
should be of their own selection. A special suite 
of rooms, of course, is set apart for the royal 
visitors, who dine with only certain selected mem- 
bers of the party, and indeed conduct themselves 
in almost every way precisely as though they were 
in their own houses. While there is unquestion- 
ably to an English hostess a great deal of gratifi- 
cation to be derived from a royal visit, and, as we 
have said, much less display required than of old, 
it can hardly be less than severe care and weight 
upon one’s mind to feel that the wearers of the 
purple are under your vine and fig-tree, and that, 
on however informal terms you may be with roy- 
alty, special etiquette has to be observed morn- 
ing, noon, and night while they are your guests. 

It is said that the Queen is a most considerate 
visitor, always being pleased with whatever is 
done for her; but sometimes, from her fondness 
for going about in the country, especially in Seot- 
land, with almost no special attendant, awkward 
or amusing incidents occur. On one occasion, 
while staying at the house of a Scotch nobleman, 
she was walking about the park with only the 
Princess Beatrice, and encountering an old wo- 
man, entered into conversation with her. The 
dame asked her almost at once whether she had 
seen her Majesty, and on the Queen’s replying, 
“Yes, I see her every morning before break- 
fast,” the old woman inquired eagerly, “ Oh, but 
is she as good as she looks in the prints I used 
to see of her when I was younger?” The Queen 
laughed, and replied that her Majesty was rather 
flattered in her pictures; and the woman again 
urged her to say what she looked like. ‘“ Well,” 
said the Queen, still much amused, “she and I 
are said to look so much alike you would hardly 
know us apart.” “ Well, you are not so very ill- 
favored yourself,” was the dame’s considerate an- 
swer, which so entertained her Majesty that she 
bade the woman come to the castle that after- 
nogh, promising her she should not only see but 
speak to the Queen herself. The sequel may be 
imagined. Dressed in her very best, the old 
Scotch woman presented herself at Castle R—— 
at the appointed time, was conducted through 
endless corridors, and up and down, to a room 
in which, soon after she entered, the Queen ap- 
peared. “Eh! so you ave here too!” the old wo- 
man exclaimed; but almost immediately it was 
made known to her in whose presence she was 
standing. As may be inferred, the visit resulted 
with much profit to the good woman and consid- 
erable amusement to the Queen and Princess 
Beatrice, this being one of the invitations given 
by royalty without reference to court rules. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LONDON AND PARIS DRESSES. 


fPXUE modistes who remained late in London 

and Paris have brought the freshest novel- 
ties in tailor dresses made by the fashionable 
English tailors who now have establishments in 
both these cities. Cloths of rough surface rival 
the smooth broadcloths in these dresses, some 
of the most expensive being made of the various 
kinds of bison cloth, such as the striped bison, 
the very roughly knotted bourette bisons, and the 
changeable or chameleon bisons. New repped 
cloths, called faiile cloth, are used both in solid 
colors and in combination with the same cloth, 
on which are wide satteen stripes of a gay color, 
such as coquelicot red on navy blue, or on the 
new hemlock greens. There is also a revi- 
val of wiry and rough English serges woven in 
broad diagonal lines, and these are more especial- 
ly used in dark blue shades for youthful-looking 
suits of simple designs similar to those made for 
the daughters of the Princess of Wales. Gilt 
braid is woven in these blue serges as a border, 
or else it is applied in basket patterns by cutting 
slits in the cloth and slipping the braid through, 
leaving alternate spaces of the braid and the 
cloth, Poppy red velvet is added in blue cos- 
tumes, and it is noticeable now in modistes’ rooms 
that the blue cloth dresses rival those of brown 
shades. Next these in number are the bronze 
and dahlia dresses. The fine broadcloth dresses 
are combined with plain velvet, or, newer still, 
with the frisé velvets that have curled figures on 
a repped ground, and another novel idea is the 
use of faille brocaded with small frisé (or curled 
uncut velvet) figures for the vest and draperies 
of cloth dresses. The corduroy velvets in fine 
lines and uncut velvets are also employed in con- 
junction with plain or with rough cloth. A bas- 
ket fabric used for vests and side stripes of cloth 
dresses is made up of half-inch strips of cloth 
and of gilt braid plaited together, with some cords 
of bright red added to give color. English tailors 
are also returning to the genuine Scotch tartans, 
especially those with blue and green plaids, using 
them as draperies of blue serge dresses, and as 
over-dresses above red skirts in the ways already 














noted. When a very rich cloth costume is de- 
sived the skirt is made of velvet, and may be 
quite plain, or else bordered with fur, and the 
basque has then a fur collar and cuffs. 


DIAGONAL FRONTS. 

Diagonal fronts rival vests on cloth basques, 
and are made to lap from the left shoulder to the 
right hip, just below the second dart. The basque 
lining is fastened in its usual way, and to the seam 
down the middle of the front is added the diago- 
nal piece, which is then fastened by hooks and 
eyes along the shoulder seam almost to the sleeve, 
and thence across the corsage. Sometimes there 
is a border on the diagonal edge, made of braid, 
galloon, bias velvet, or else of one of the gay 
stripes that form part of the lower skirt; thus on 
a blue serge dress there is a diagonal stripe like 
that used in the lower skirt. In such a dress the 
wide stripes should also be diagonal across the 
front and sides of the skirt, but the back breadths 
should be pleated to conceal the red under the 
blue stripes. This is very effective when the 
red stripes are three inches wide and those of 
blue are four inches. A short wrinkled apron 
and shawl-pointed drapery of the plain blue serge 
complete such a dress. Another fancy is that 
of putting a velvet point or V-shaped plastron in 
the diagonal front, and not trimming it otherwise. 
In all diagonal fronts it is well to let the top of 
the apron drapery be fastened above the end of 
the basque and conceal its edges. 

NEW VESTS, COLLARS, ETC. 

The newest vests for cloth dresses extend the 
whole length of the front, have two points, two 
darts each side, and small pocket flaps; they also 
are seen an inch below the collar in the back of 
the basque. A special novelty in such vests is 
to cut out a square of four or five inches just be- 
low the high standing collar, and fill this in with 
a cravat knot of satin or of velvet; this knot may 
be of poppy red velvet on a blue vest, of pale blue 
satin on an écru vest, or of bright yellow Japa- 
nese crape on a bronze vest. The high collar is 
made of the material of the vest, and the finish 
is given by a fold of doubled étamine or white 
canvas being worn instead of a collar, A mush- 
room-colored uncut velvet vest, with frisé bronze 
figures, is made in this way in a bronze cloth 
dress, and a sky-blue faille throat bow is added. 
A narrow revers of cloth tapering still narrower 
at the waist line finishes the front edge of the 
basque that fastens on such a vest. A second 
popular shape for vests is the Bretonne, of a sin- 
gle piece, with a row of buttons down each side. 
This is now cut to a point at the waist line, and 
should be sewed to one side of the basque, and 
lapped over across the buttoned front of the lin- 
ing. Itis very stylish to make this of the basket- 
woven fabric already described. The double vest 
is a third style now in vogue ; this has two vests, 


| of which only the inner one meets, and this is of 


a lighter shade of cloth than the outer vest. The 
edges of both vests have rows of stitching, and 
the inner vest, after being fastened by hooks and 
eyes, has straps of cloth across it. Still another 
design has the vest closed and made of many 
cross strips of velvet and cloth, each pinked in 
points to lap upon the row below it, and made of 
colors in contrast, such as golden brown velvet 
and navy blue cloth. This is liked for Directoire 
basques, with wide revers collar in Directoire 
style passing up each side from the dart tops and 
around the back. The Swiss girdle sometimes 
takes the place of vests on young ladies’ dresses, 
and is made to point up high in the middle of the 
front, and curve down to the width of a belt on 
the sides, This belt is of different material from 
the dress, and may be made of velvet or of frisé 
figured faille on cloth basques. 

The standing collars are of the materiai of the 
vest usually, and the turned-over collar oi that of 
the basque. The most stylish collars are now 
very high, indeed as high as the wearer’s neck 
will permit, and are made to meet in front, and 
ave fastened by two hooks and loops—not mere- 
ly by one, as narrower collars are. Some of these 
collars are a bias fold, and without a seam in the 
back, while others are more like a band of dou- 
bled velvet put on straight on the curved neck of 
the corsage. 

A fancy for trimming sleeves with a V-shaped 
inserted piece is seen, and in cloth dresses this 
may be of basket-woven braids, and extend from 
the armhole to a point just above the elbow. 
There are also wool basques with velvet sleeves 
put in to match the vest and lower skirt of cloth 
dresses. 

LOW DRAPERIES. 

Low draperies still prevail on wool dresses, 
and are liked not only for their gracefulness, but 
because they are economical, as two breadths of 
double-width stuff can be made to go further in 
these draperies than any other*way. Indeed, 
sometimes they make in effect both the upper 
and lower skirts, as they are nearly all that is 
needed when properly mounted on a foundation 
skirt, which, whether made of silk or of alpaca, 
is no longer considered a sham skirt. This sin- 
gle breadth in the back forms wide pleats below, 
and is turned over in high puffs at the top, while 
another breadth is shaped slightly at the top by 
darts, and draped below in a deep apron that 
may be square, or pointed, or else be turned back 
in revers on the sides to show something of the 
lower skirt, or a broad band of trimming there. 
The open front draperies that have already been 
described are used for both plain and rich dress- 
es with excellent effect, and one of the favorite 
styles is to put a straight band of velvet down 
the middle of the front and back of the lower 
skirt, and drape the over-skirt to fall in deep 
points at each side of this band. Frogs, brande- 
bourgs, leaves, or panel-shaped passementerie or- 
naments, with fringe drooping below them, are set 
next the velvet band and on each side of it down 
the front, while the back is made to lap in pleats 
upon the velvet. 








PRETTY POSTILIONS. 


The postilion basques made by English tailors 
have the middle forms of the back an inch and a 
fourth wide at the waist line, and a wide side 
form on each side. In some of these each seam 
is plain and is sewed to the end, forming a point- 
ed cuirass back. Others have two layers of 
pleats meeting two others in the middle seam ; 
then the side forms are cut short, each is trimmed 
with an olive-shaped brandebourg, and under this 
is a longer false side form set to meet the middle 
forms. Sometimes the side forms extend in three- 
cornered shape across a pleating that is sewed to 
the middle forms at the waist line. Two rows of 
stitchings are along the edges of cloth basques, 
not for ornament, but merely to hold the cloth 
flatly, and a bias silk facing is afterward added to 
finish the inside neatly. The waist linings used 
by tailors are pretty and fanciful; they are usu- 
ally of twilled silk of a solid color that may be 
either dark or cream-colored, as the wearer 
chooses, but many have gilt lines on écru grounds, 
or gilt dots on black satteen, or else they are 
barred or checked écru with brown, red, or blue; 
taffeta silks or else faille of very small reps are 
also used for lining. Silesias of light quality are 
chosen by those who do not wear the luxurious 
silk linings, and these are now had in neat color- 
ed stripes and bars. ; 


GROS GRAIN OR FAILLE. 


The return to gros grain or faille in preference 
to satins is marked in the latest importations of 
French dresses. There are, however, few plain 
gros grain dresses either in colors or black, as most 
of them have a velvet skirt that may be plain or 
frisé, and many are trimmed with cord passe- 
menterie made in sets to extend down the fronts, 
around the neck, and down the back, or else 
brandebourgs of twisted passementerie cord are 
used as the trimming. Bronze, dahlia red, and 
black gros grains are shown with plain velvet 
skirts falling in loose pleats, while the over-skirt 
of gros grain has an open pointed front with a 
velvet band up the middle, and brandebourgs on 
each side. The gros grain basque is very short, 
and sometimes forms a point behind, while in 
others it is made in the shape of a double-looped 
bow. 
and very narrow, with the passementerie trim- 
ming on each side of it. 


HINTS ABOUT SKIRTS. 


Steel springs at the back of skirts must be put 
in very high up,so that they will adjust them- 
selves easily to any change of position. Founda- 
tion skirts made of four breadths of silk are 
now fastened back by five sets of strings or elas- 
tic bands that are attached in the middle of the 
wide side breadths. 
or tapes are at the top, the upper pair being only 
five inches below the belt; the next two pairs 
are short elastic bands with ribbons at their ends 
to tie them together; and the fifth is a single 
elastic band fastened permanently only ten inches 
above the foot of the skirt; this band is about 
half a yard long, and is tacked in two or three 
places to the lower skirt. An arrangement like 
this is used with fully draped over-skirts when 
the pad bustle and steel springs are omitted, and 
the wearer trusts to a separate bustle and the 
drapery to make the skirt stylishly bouffant. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnELLY; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; Le Bovutittmr Bro 
THERS; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. E. P. Wuipp.e, of Boston, as all his old 
admirers will be glad to know, has recovered his 
health, and is busy on an important literary 
work. 

—J.Q. A. WARD, the sculptor, was reared on 
a small farm in Ohio, with anything but artistic 
surroundings. 

—Fifty thousand dollars have been given the 
McGill University in Montreal for the endow- 
ment of a woman’s college in affiliation with 
that institution, by Hon. DonaLp A. Smiru, a 
director of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

—We are told that Bishop Pierce was phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally the most symmet- 
rical man of the nineteenth century. 

—Her eighty-fourth birthday has just been 
reached by the widow of the historian GzorGE 
TICKNOR. 

—The word “ Mugwump,” Dr. Winutam Ev- 
ERETT announces, is derived from the tongue of 
the Massachusetts Indians, and signifies ‘*‘ Noble 
lord.”’ 

—The Czar smokes four packages of cigarettes 
daily. 

—An English florist offered two hundred and 
fifty dollars for an orchid, a huge pitcher-plant, 
green without and crimson within, with long, 
green, wax-like stems, exhibited at the fifty-sixth 
annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

—Senator Beck has hunted everywhere, it is 
said, in the United States and Scotland. Sen- 
ator Wape Hampton’s specialty is fishing. 
Some Senator ought to have the specialty of 
statesmanship. 

—Epuraim Keyser, of Baltimore, now in 
Rome, is to be the sculptor of the monument to 
Baron De Kalb to be erected in Annapolis, and 
for which he will be paid ten thousand dollars. 

—The Bridgeport (Connecticut) Hospital As- 
sociation has just been enriched with five thou- 
sand dollars fora free bed, by Danie. W. PLUMB. 

—The cndowment of the Wagner Free Insti- 
tute of Science in Philadelphia, by Professor 
WILLIAM WAGNER, exceeds six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

—Colonel MaPLeson and Marie RoZE lunched 
the other day with the Duke of Edinburgh, him- 
self a musical character. 

—The father of Miss CHAMBERLAIN, the Amer- 
ican beauty, looks, it is stated, almost as young 
as she does. Recently, on making a trip to 


Spain in a small vessel with Mr. Jesse COLLINGs, 
there being no accommodation for passengers, 
the cuptuin said to Mr. Cotiines, “I will turn 





out of my berth for yon; and your lad,” refer- 
ring to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, * 
floor.”’ 
—The engagement of Miss Grace MINOT to 
the artist B. C. Porter is announced, 
Miss Tooker, of New York, who has mar- 
ried Colonel C, L. Bes, U.S.A., a soldier and a 
widower, who drives a fast trotter, and is not 


u 


can sleep on the 





fond of society, lias a million dollars in her owu 
right. 

Ifitis true, as Richard GRANT WHITE says, 
that the “r’’ is disappearing from the American 


tongue, we shall presently have no mouth in 
which we may safely eat oysters. 

—It is questioned in Philistine society, since 
the return of Mr. F. W. WuarrrrepaGr, the be- 
trothed of Miss ARNoLb, whether he or Miss 
ARNOLD will be the * remnant.” 

—Mr. Winuiam N, Exvtis, a member of the 
Virginia House of Represe ulatives, is the bride- 
groom of Miss PearL TyLen, «a daughter of ex- 
President TyLer. 

—JaMeEs and Henny GarFieLp have decided 
to become lawyers; Miss MoLuy, now about 








| seventeen, is fitting for Vassar 


—The house adjoining Mr. Morostnt’s estate 
in Yonkers, which she has occupied for five years, 
has lately been bought by CLara Morris for 
forty thousand dollars. 

—The name of the great-grandmother of the 
new Duke of Wellington was Saran Hogans, 
the rustic beauty whom Tennyson made im- 
mortal as a village maiden, 

—Lieutenant Suurevpr of the navy has late- 
ly returned to Washington, having been making 


| explorations in Madagascar, and taking photo 


graphs of the natives and scenery there. 

—GENEVIEVE Wanop is still in Australia, 
Senator SHERMAN is an enthusiastic lover 
of the circus. 

One of the “original discoverers” of gold 
in California, James WILsON MARSHALL, is liv- 
ing in that State in poverty, at the age of seven- 
ty-two. 

—Boston is as good a place for the study of 
music as Berlin, if we may accept the statement 
of Mr. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, who should know. 

—An exquisite gold-mounted “ kris’? and two 
gold-mounted spears of Malay fashion, manufae- 
tured by citizens in the Rajal’s province, have 
been given by the Rajah of Tububan, by permis- 


| sion of the King, to General HALDEMAN, the 


United States Minister, for presentation to his 


| government, 


If a vest is added, it must be of the velvet | 


Two pairs of ribbon strings | 








—A volume consisting of « dozen treatises 
on musical subjects has lately been published by 
Oscar, King of Sweden. 

—NILsson will celebrate her twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as Violetta in 7raviata in the Théatre 
Lyrique, Paris, on the 27th of October. 

—The Comtesse d’ Albanie (ISABELLA STUART), 
who boasts of having the blood of the Pretender 
in her veins, is Mother Abbess of an English 
convent in Roumuania. 

—The French artist Nirtis, who died lately, 
worked fourteen hours a day, as he wished to 
continue to command the market, and to estab- 
lish a villa on the plains of Courcelles. 

—The Vicomte FLeury, the son of one of Na- 
POLEON III.’s advisers, has lately married Mlle. 
DeLaANbes, the daughter of the singer CATALANI, 
who hated NAPOLEON. 

—Governor CLEVELAND’S father was a clergy- 
man of more than ordinary ability, settled for 
many years at Fayetteville, near Manlius. 

—Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Dew1nG ure passing the 
early autumn on the banks of the Artichoke, on 
the outskirts of Newburyport, Massachusetts, a 
region illustrated by the paintings of Mr. J. 
APPLETON BRowN. 

—A daughter of the late Rev. SamvugeL Osa@oop 
has lately married a nephew of Sir CoLin Camp- 
BELL. 

—In war paint and blankets, Sirtine Bun. 
and his suite attended mass in St. Francis 
Xavier Church in New York lately. 

—At the recent wedding in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, of the daughter of the late Chief Jus- 
tice of New Hampshire, the aisles of All-Saints’ 
Church were embowered with arches of laurel 
leaves and hydrangea. Dr. Vinton performed 
the ceremony 

—The markings on a stone seven inches long, 
owned by Henry D. Paxton, of Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, are causing a great deal of discus 
sion, since if the stone prove genuine, it will 
settle in the affirmative the question of thie co- 
existence of man and the mammoth 

—Wills giving halfa million of money to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani 
mals are said to be in the possession of Mi 
BERGH. 

—At the unveiling of BuRNs’s statue, Lord 
ROsSEBERY said that he was the greatest Scotch 
man who ever lived, and some people are asking 
where are JOHN Knox, and Sir Waiter Scort, 
and Davip Hume, and a host of others, from the 
days of Sir Wittiam WALLACE and Robert 
Bruce to the present. 

—Six hundred dollars was the price paid PATTI 
on each oceasion when she sang at the Tuileries 
concerts; two hundred and forty were received 
by NILSson, one hundred and twenty by CaPouL, 
and one hundred by Marte Roze. 

—The mother of Senator Jonus, of Nevada, is 
blind, owing to excessive weeping over the loss, 
many years ago, of a beloved son. 

—Sir Henry THOMPSON is to vive a series of 
scientific lectures in this country, opening at 
Johns Hopkins University 

—The Windsor Hotel of New York is pro- 
nounced by Sir Lyon PLAyFatr to be the peer 
of any hotel in London. 

—Society belles are warned that among titled 
diplomates at Washington who are unmarried 
are Hussein TewFrik Pasha, of Turkey, Baron 
I@natz SHAFFER, of Austria, Sefor VALERA, of 
Spain, Senhor De AMakAL VALENTE, of Brazil, 
M. De WECKHERLIN, of the Netherlands, M. EL- 
MORE, Of Peru, Don A. M. SoreLpo, of Vene- 
zucla, JOSLIN TERASHIMA MUNENORI, of Japan, 
aud Colonel Emir Frey, of Switzerland. 

—Mr. GeorGe Du MaurRier’s own room in his 
house at Hampstead is lighted by two mullioned 
windows; an India matting dado runs around 
the walls, which are covered with a sage green 
paper ornamented with mythic fruits; on a 
bracket of the carved stone chimney-piece is a 
short pedestal clock of ancient date, and on an- 
other side of the apartment stands his favorite 
companion, a semi-grand oak and brass piano, 
upon which CapouL, De Sorta, the HENSCHELS, 
and others have “‘ uttered themselves in song,” 
while the orange-tawny skin of Chang bangs op- 
posite, and many of the artist’s rough sketclies 
for Punch adorn the walls. 
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Embroidered Chair Back.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue ground for this novel chair back is cloth of gold, an 
écru stuff interwoven with gold threads. The embroidery 
consists of backgrounding in dark olive crewel, which brings 
out the design in light relief in the material of the ground, 
the outlines being intensified by a fine red silk line. Fig. 2 
shows the details of the work in full size, and Fig. 3 gives 
the reduced design. As shown in Fig. 2, which represents the 
central figure of the design, the 
crewel background is worked in 
cross stitch, and the fine line in 
red silk which defines the veins 
and edges in Holbein stitch. The 
work is executed over a canvas 
guide basted on the ground, and 
afterward drawn away in single 
threads. In Fig. 2 the work is 
shown partly with and _ partly 
without the guide canvas. The 
chair back is bordered with a 
band of olive plush, and lined 
with thin silk of the same 
color. 












Borders for Scarfs, 
Covers, etc.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Turse cross stitch bor- 
ders form a suitable finish 
for the edges of linen or 
Java canvas mats and ti- 
dies. They are to be work- 


OrroMAN-CLOTH JACKET.—BACK. 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, on 
Front Page. } 


ed with crewel or working ¥ . a en 
. . . eintteh or pattern and description 
cotton in two contrasting see Supplement, No. VL, 


colors. Figs. 38-44, 































































VOLUME XVII., NO. 43. 


it the absorbent effects of brickdust. ieselguhr, the inert 
absorbent base of dynamite, is a siliceous earth of low specific 
gravity, composed of the remains of infusorial insects, Large 
mines are worked in Europe, the largest and those yielding 
it of the purest quality and lowest specific gravity being 
situate near Naterleuss station, on the railway from Hamburg 
to Hanover. There are also large beds in Aberdeenshire, 

Its high non-conductive power, which it owes entirely to 
its great porosity, is one of its most important properties; a 
power so high that if a piece 
of only two inches long be 
heated to white heat on the 
one end, no increase of heat 
will be noticed on the other, 
It is capable of absorbing 
from three to four times its 
own weight of nitro-glycer- 
ine, possessing the valuable 
advantage over other absorb- 
ents of resisting a greater 
degree of pressure without 
parting with any of the liquid 
explosive it holds, 

In its licensed form dyna- 
mite must not contain Jess 
than 25 per cent. of this in- 
fusorial earth, though in Ger- 
many manufacturers have 
produced it in the proportion 
of 82 per cent. of nitro-gly- 
cerine and 18 per cent. of 
; kieselguhr, without exudation. 
Waswse Vetver Manriz.—Bicx. This, however, is confined to 

[For Front, see Fig. 1, on Germany, and is never per- 
Front Page. } mitted to be imported into 
. : Great Britain. 
For pattern and descrip- Pre . 
tion see Suppl., No. The mixing of the kiesel- 
VIL., Figs. 45-49, guhy with the nitro-glycerine 
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DYNAMITE. $ WW A aS : is a delicate operation, and entirely performed 
i ye discovery of dynamite was not due, as POTEET, |) IIE IGE. by hand. The earth and the liquid are con- 
_ has been generally supposed, to accident, y +4 444 stantly kneaded and worked through the fin- 
but to direct experiment. The first made con- cy gers until the whole is thoroughly fused, for 
sisted of charcoal and nitro-glycerine, and be- q any little knot or undigested lump, as is 
fore the porous silica known as kieselguhr UA BA SA ‘4 sometimes seen in bread, would present a 
was finally adopted numerous trials were made ++ aN detonation point which a blow would explode. 
of various other absorbents, such as porous With dynamite properly made, concussion is 


terra-cotta, sawdust, and ordinary and nitrated 
paper soaked in the liquid explosive and rolled 
into cartridges. During the siege of Paris, 
when the Aieselguhr ran short, the French en- 
gineers found the best substitute to lie in the 
ashes of Boghead coal, and next to that in 
pounded sugar, And on one occasion, when 
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EMBROIDERED PINCUSHION. “x 

For design and description see Supple- ~/°% 
ment, No. IX., Fig. 58. NWG 
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a certain Welsh solicitor was much -¢ “y 
embarrassed by the possession of a ae 
large quantity of nitro - glycerine, ~X 
which he was ordered by govern- = 
ment either to use or remove, he NG 
was driven in desperation to tryon -¢—@ 
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quite harmless. The experiment has been 
tried of fastening it between the buffers of 
trucks, and running them together ; of throw- 
ing it from a great height on to the rocks of 
quarries ; of droppmg on it heavy weights; 
even of lighting a train of gunpowder laid on 
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<-S ge the top ; all without an explosion 
“SS: >- ensuing. To explode dynamite, as 
3. ae it is now manufactured, two con- 
io i ditions must exist, and exist simul- 
‘oo ae taneously—a_ violent concussion 
Rese; ioe and a temperature of 600° Fahr. 
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OrromaNn Sirk AnD VELVET REpIN- 

Gore.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 

5, on Double Page. ]|—Cur Parrern, 
No. 3642: Price, 25 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. Fig. 3.—Hatr or Desten ror Cram Back, Fra. 1.—Cross Strrcn Emsromery anp Horpern-Work. For description see Supplement. 
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Diaper Designs for Toilette Mats, etc.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuxse small diaper or all-over designs are intended for Java 
eanvas work of various kinds. Fig. 1 is worked on a ground of 
écru canvas interwoven with gold threads. The small double 
cross stitches are in fine dark red chenille, the large ones in light 
and dark blue, and the blocks in satin stitch of olive split filoselle 
silk. In Fig. 2, 
which is on plain 
écru canvas, the 
blocks are alter- 
nately of red, blue, 
and olive chenille, 
and the Holbein 
lines are in dark 
brown silk. 





Ribbon-work 
Design for 
Slipper. 

Tuts Louis Seize 
ribbon- work de- 
sign, by Mrs. Dr, 
Meyer, of Ham- 
burg, is worked 
on a black satin 
ground. The flow- 
ers are worked in 
shaded yellow rib- 
bon, the open flow- 





EmproiwereD Piusn Baa. 
For design and description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Diarer Design ror Toiterte Mats, ere. | 


er having its centre defined by bullion knots in bronze 
silk and French knots in gold thread; the calyxes of 


the other flowers are formed by stretching a net-work 
of olive silk, and fastening it down with cross stitches 
in gold. The stems and scrolls are worked in stem | 
stitch with various shades of olive silk. Around the 
outer edge is a plain line in bronze silk, and within it a | 
scalloped line in blue; the latter is repeated along the } 


opposite edge, where also a double line is formed by 
two rows of herring-bone in bronze silk, with between 
the two a series of leaves in copper-colored silk and 


GIRLS’ AUTUMN AND 


Fig. 1.—Coart ror CutLp rrom 2 70 
6 Years o1p.—Fronr.—[ For Back, 
see Fig. 2, on Double Page. |}—Cur 
Parrern, No. 3640: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. ILL, Figs. 17-26, 
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Wat .-Pocker. 
For pattern, design, and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 27-29. 


gold. The leaves that are filled in with French 
knots are edged in stem stitch with olive. 
These two borders are carried around the 
heel of the slipper, which is not otherwise 
embroidered. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are useful for 
marking linen, on which they are to 
be worked in cross stitch with col- 
ored working cotton. 





Fig. 1.—Monocram. 
Cross Srircu. 


Biblia Pauperum. 
IPMUIS so - called 
“ Bible of the 
poor” was “a sort 
of picture - book 
of the Middle 
Ages,” that 
through illustra- 
tion Scriptural 








WINTER COATS. 

Fig. 2.—C.ioak ror Girt FROM 4 TO 
8 Years oLp.—Back.—| For Front, 
see Fig. 1, on Double Pas »]—Cor 
Parrern, No. 3639: Price, 20 Cents. 





For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, VIIL, Figs. 50-57. 
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history and doctrine might be more readily appre 

It is described as “a small fo 
printed upon one side only with the pale then 
used.” The pages can be pasted back to back. Each page 
has five compartments, separated by the pillars and mouldings 
of an architectural design, reminding one of the divisions of a 
church window. 


iated by the 


masses, ages 
page , 


1 Ot tlorty 


brownish in! 


In the centre is de picted a scene from the 
Gospels, on either 
side scenes from Old 
Testament 
illustrative or typic- 
al of the central de- 


history, 








sign, while above 
and below are two 
half-length repre- 
sentations of holy 
men. Texts are in- 
terspersed in the 
field, and Latin 
verses are written 
below the central 


The 
designs, it is said, 


compartment, 


were copies from 


artistic representa- 
tions from the prin- 





cipal churches, 

Bil ta Pauperr m 
Piusa Hanp-BaG with has much in 
EMBROIDERY. 


For description see Supplement. 
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antique work, called 
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Fig. 2.—Drarer Design ror Toiterre Mats, Ere, 
Specu lum Humane Salvationis, or Mirror of Human Sal- 
vation This is “a folio of over sixt pages, printed upon 
one side only Fifty-eight of these are surmounted by 
two designs, inclosed in an hitec | border, illustra- 
tive or symbolical of the of Christ or the Virgin. 
These designs are also pt in pale ink, and by means 
of arubber.” “ Tie text is printed from movable metallic 
type, in black ink, with a press, and occupies the lower 


herein are 


double columns,” aud 


two-thirds of the page in 
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WASTE-PAPER BASKET 


For description see Supplement, 


developed the two arts of typography ar | 


wood-engraving Oniv four early edl 
tions are known Alas! no printet 
name is given, no date ot publication 
‘Two editions are in Latin, two in 
Dutch: in the latte ipparent 


the pure dialect of North Holland 





Fig. 2. 


Cross Srircu, 


MonoGraM, 


in the early part 
of the fifteenth 
century.” “TI 
costumes, short 
jackets, 





broa i-brimmed 
hats 
times flowin 


ribbous 


and some 


» close 
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fitting Lose, low shoes of the men, peculiar head- 
dresses and skirts of the women, remind us of 
the then prevailing style of the people of the 
Netherlands as seen in pictures of that period.” 

The Speculum, it is affirmed, must have been 
produced in the Low Countries, or printed there, 
and before 1454. The designs indicate this. 

“ Both of these antique books are ‘ mirrors’ of 
the ecclesiastical mind of the period.” They give 
us an insight into the real intellectual life of the 
Middle Ages, of its progress in some branches of 
art, “rendering certain new mechanical inven- 
tions subservient to the religious instruction of 
the people,” and no less “express the sources of 
that deep feeling in the earlier Dutch artists, im- 
parting dignity and sweetness to their works.” 

“ Previous to the Reformation these two books 
were greatly in demand by religionists, especially 
by monks, in preaching, and often took the place 
of the Bible with the laity. Many orders of 
monks took the title of ‘Pauperes Christi’ 
(Cbrist’s poor), hence the popular name of one 
book.” ‘ 

The pictures of these religious works were 
copied in sculptures, in wall and glass painting, 
and in altarpieces, and have thus become incor- 
porated into the art history of those far-away 
times 





SAM CANARY’S PENSION. 
By EDWIN HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 
“ H' )W d’ do, ’Sper’ence ?” and Squire Sprague 


pulled up his rattling buggy before Ex- 
perience Canary’s leaning gate posts. 

Of all the men in Clark Township, Canary least 
wanted to see Sprague; but he responded cor- 
dially: “ How d’ do, Square? Won't ye come in ?” 
and he swung slowly out to the buggy side. 

“No; guess I can’t stop to-day. Business is 
middlin’ drivin’. How’s taters? Fair?” 

“T swan, Square, they ain’t. I put in five acres, 
an’ I counted on a big yield; but now the dry- 


rot’s comin’, an’ they won’t do nothin’. It’s 
anough to discourage a saint.” 
“Sho! Ye don’t say! Dry-rot? Then ye 


won't sel] move’n five hundred bushel, likely ?” 

“Five hundred bushel! W’y, Square, I sha’n’t 
sell three! An’ taters is plenty this fall. I doubt 
if they fetch more’n fifty cents.” 

* Wa’al, it’s hard lines, sure enough. I was ex- 
pectin’ about two hundred dollars on the mort- 
gage this fall. Don’t see how I can do without 
it, noway.” 

“Can't raise it, Square. I was calc’latin’ to 
git it out o’ them taters, but now they’re gone. 
There’s the int’rest, anyway, an’ the L needs shin- 
glin’, an’ Julany was ‘lottin’ on a sewin’-machine, 
an’ I swow I’m clean discouraged. I’ve bout 
made up my mind to give you back the farm, go 
into the shops at the village, an’ let Julany take 
boarders. 1 hate to do it; it’s dreadful wearin’ 
all ‘round, an’ there’s the seven hundred dollars 
an’ all the int’rest I’ve paid. But I can’t see no 
other way.” 

The Squire gave a low, hesitating half-whistle, 
while his glance swept past the rickety, unpaint- 
ed old house, which promised rare sport for the 
November winds, over the drought-browned, hun- 
gry fields, and rested on the cattle in the pasture, 
which the lingering September sun showed to be 
still “spring poor.” Clearly he could not get for 
the farm the eighteen hundred dollars which 
Canary still owed. He must have some money, 
not the place. 

“ Any hay?” 

“Only ‘nough to winter; an’ I shall have to 
pinch at that, I reckon.” 

“Can't Sam help you a little?” suggested the 
Squire at length. 

“Sam! Square, ve know what Sam is. Wa’al, 
this summer he’s wus ’an ever. He’s got the 
shakes agin pritty bad, his cough’s startin’ up, 
an’ he won’t let licker alone. He's a good boy, 
Sam is; but they give him licker fer shakes in 
the army, an’ he can’t let it alone only ’bout so 
long.” 

“Got the shakes in the army too, didn’t he? 
Why don’t you git a pension for him? Kind o’ 
gen’ral malary, I reckon.” 

“Waal, I do’ know. We never reckoned to 
come down to that. The Canarys has always 
paid their own way. But since this back pay 
come in, everybody's gittin’ a pension most. We 
need it as much as anybody, an’ more’n three- 
quarters of em.” 

“Of course you do. If Sam got malary in the 
army an’ broke down his constitootion, there ain't 
no reason why the guv’ment shouldn’t help him. 
Guy'ment’s rich. Look at Jim Gaflord’s folks 
that keeps the post-office there to Mittineague. 
They got a pension for their boy that they always 
supported, an’ that never did a tap o’ work ‘fore 
he went to the army. Now look at ’em! Mis’ 
Gaylord’s got her house painted an’ all fixed up 
with store carpets an’ stuff, an’ they take butch- 
er’s-meat twice a week. Here’s Sam comes home 
all broke down, an’ you an’ Julany take care of 
him for nothin’. Is that right? What's right 
for the rich man’s right for the poor man, J say. 
That’s what guv’ment’s for,” 

“Thet’s so, Square. The’ ain’t no gainsayin’ 
that. But this world ain’t a very fa’r place when 
ye git at it.” 

“It's fair enough to them that fights for their 
rights,” rejoined the Squire. “There ain’t no- 
body gits nothin’ without. If you an’ Julany 
*spects to sit here an’ wait till guv’ment comes 
along an’ inquires ye out, an’ paints an’ shingles 
your house, an’ buys ye a sewin’-machine,’ cause 


your brother got used up in the army, you'll wait | 


one spell. That ain’t the way the Gaylords got 
their pension, nor the Hitchcocks, nor the Pow- 
erses, nor none of 'em.” 

During this speech the Squire had slowly gath- 
ered his reins, and with a nodded good-day and a 
chuck to Dolly, he rattled down the stony road. 

“Cur’us,” he muttered, “that 1 never counted 








on ‘Sper’ence Canary’s turnin’ shiftless. I might 
’aseen it. I got a pritty fair price for the farm, 
though, considerin’ it didn’t cost me nothin’, an’ 
if I git this pension through, I'll git the mort- 
gage cleaned up. ’Sper’ence’s an’ Dr. Preston’s 
is the only poor debts I’ve got, an’ I reckon I'll 
git somethin’ out o’ the doctor on this job.” 

Dolly paused, and the Squire’s keen ear caught 
the sound of another vehicle. 

“There’s the doctor now, an’ I guess I must 
have a talk with him, He’s mostly fav’rable to 
pensions if you take him right,” mused the Squire. 

Dr. Preston was a swarthy, black-haired man, 
with an abundant development of body and brain, 
of neither of which he had made the best use. 
They had been cultivated to the exclusion of mor- 
al qualities, and of that keen sensitiveness to 
public opinion which is so often a fair working 
substitute for principle. Preston had no more 
fondness for the Squire than had Experience 
Canary, but he was too reckless to care to avoid 
any man, so when he saw Sprague’s signs of stop- 
ping he slackened his own pace. 

“ Busy as ever, Squire,” he observed, by way of 
greeting. ‘The devil makes rattling times for 
you lawyers.” 

“Yes, business is pritty drivin’. I hear there’s 
consid’able sickness too. I s’pose you git your 
share on’t ?” returned the Squire, amiably. 

“IT don’t get enough to take care of that note, 
if that’s what you’re driving at,” replied Preston, 
in quick distrust of the other’s suavity. 

“Wa’al, no, I wa’n’t thinkin’ o’ the note to- 
day. Fact is’—and he smiled so as to show 
tusks that confirmed his resemblance to a beast 
of prey—“I stopped ye about some sickness. 
They'll want ve to stop in an’ see Sam Canary. 
He’s got the shakes again dreadful bad.” 

“Got ’em at the agency this time, or has he 
been to Watertown again ?” laughed the doctor, 
incredulously. 

“T s’pose Sam does drink more’n he’d ought 
to sometimes,” admitted Sprague ; “ but it’s worse 
’n that this time. You remember, doc’”—drop- 
ping into a half-oracular, half-confidential tone 
—‘Sam come home from the army pritty well 
used up with malary, an’ with a pritty consid’- 
able smart cough onto him. Folks didn’t mind 
the cough much; but I remember sayin’ to old 
Dr. Dick, ‘That boy’s goin’ in consumption,’ says 
I; ‘’tain’t the quick kind, likely, but he’s goin’.’ 
Dr. Dick agreed with me, an’ if he was back here 
now he’d see we was right.” 

“Tf he’s as bad as that, I'll drive right up and 
see him ;” and the doctor gatheted his reins. 

“T wouldn’t go to-night, doctor, Sam’s out 
fishin’, likely, I didn’t see his pole on the shed 
as I come by. Drop ’round to-morrer. That ’Il 
prob’ly be his shakin’ day, an’ you can jedge 
how bad he reely is. They’ve ben pesterin’ me 
about gittin’ a pension for Sam. I thought I'd 
look it over a little, an’ see. I tell ’Sper’ence 
lots o’ folks gits pensions that don’t need ’em 
half so bad as they do. Long as such folks as 
the Gaylords an’ Hiteheocks has pensions, I 
should think they’d ought to. Everybody knows 
Sam was sound enough when he went to the 
war, an’ he hain’t ben good for nothin’ sence. 
An’ J think the guv’ment ought to pay for it. I 
guess you better look him over a little, an’ see 
what you think on’t.” 

“T should like to see Sam get a pension,” 
chuckled the doctor. “I believe in taking care 
of the men that took care of the flag.” 

“That's the idee, doctor—that’s what I say. 
You look Sam over, an’ see how bad he is; an’ 
p’r’aps you'd better talk to Julany a little. Wo- 
men have to have these things explained a heap 
more’n men do.” And the Squire essayed to 
move on, 

But Preston did not move, and replied, “I 
s’pose if Sam gets his pension, ’Sper’ence will be 
paying up his mortgage.” 

“ Wa’al,I don’ know,” said Sprague, with well- 
managed surprise. “’Sper’ence an’ Julany have 
been powerful good to Sam, an’ if the int’rest 
draws hard on ’em, very likely he might help a 
little. °’Twouldn’t be no more’n his board’s ben 
wuth.” 

“And before he gets it,” continued the doc- 
tor, “there’s a lot of work to be done. You 
must have the certificate of a physician, and 
that’s got to be strong enough to hold water. 
Then there’s the affidavits of the boys in the 
company who know about his incurring disease 
in the service—” 

“If J managed the case,” interrupted Sprague, 
“] should count on you to do that work. You 
know the boys.” 

* But I'm pretty busy this fall. Fact is,” he 
added, laughing, “I’m putting in just as many 
visits as my patients will stand to take care of 
that note of vours. I meant to be ready for it 
when snow flies, but if I go into this thing, I shall 
have to neglect my work, and let the note go till 
the pension comes.” 

“T do’ know,” and the Squire whistled reflect- 





ively. ‘I guess you'd better look Sam over, any- 
way. If the chances are pritty good, we'll go on 
with it. There'll be fever in the spring to pay 


the note from, anyway, likely.” 

The Squire kept away from the Canarys for a 
fortnight, when he was called to a council about 
ways and means and prospects. He found that 
his suggestion had sprung into a purpose that 
flourished like a bay-tree. 

The only opposition came from Juliana, and 
was impalpable, manifested chiefly by silence, 
and difficult to cope with on that account. At 
last she spoke: “ Well, if it’s right for Sam to 
have a pension, I want him to have it, of course. 
I don’t see myself why it ain't just as right for 
us as for the Gaylords, an’ I’m willin’ to leave 
the whole thing just as it stands to the govern- 
ment an’ let them settle it. They'd ought to 
know. An’ if it ain’t right, I don’t want nothin’ 
more to do with it. I don’t want folks sayin’ the 
Canarys was snoopin’ aroand after money’ twa’n’t 
rightfully theirn,” 





“That's jest it, Julany,” put in the Squire. 
“The’ ain’t nobody in Clark Township don’t know 
that you an’ ’Sper’ence never wanted nothin’ that 
wa’n’t rightfully yourn, an’ nobody would lay it 
to you. If guv’ment was in Clark Township, you 
would ’a had the pension years ago. But it ain’t. 
Guv’ment don’t know nothin’ about ye, except 
what’s in your papers.” 

“That’s it; the papers tell the story,” broke 
in Sam, who had a lurking suspicion that if his 
pension were to be voted upon in town-meeting 
his chances would be very small. 

“ An’ that,” added the Squire, “is why you 
need to have the papers look right. Ye mustn’t 
put in *bout you an’ ’Sper’ence, an’ the Gaylords, 
or guv’ment would think ye tryin’ to create sym- 
pathy, an’ was frauds. The papers must be short 
an’ sharp an’ business-like, an’ it takes jedgment 
to make ’em. Jedgment’s what ye want in a 
pension case.” 

The Squire’s “ jedgment” carried the day, and 
when the papers were finished, they presented as 
clear a case of a constitution broken by malaria 
and incipient consumption as the most critical 
pension lawyer could require. The soldiers were 
collected in the Squire’s sitting-room to talk over 
Sam’s three years’ service and its incidental hard- 
ships. They recalled their glories and sufferings 
through the mists of fifteen years. None of them 
lied, of course; but what with the doctor’s skill 
in refreshing their memories as to the physical ef- 
fects of their privations, and the Squire’s “ jedg- 
ment” in selecting portions suitable for the affi- 
davits, the case made up was a strongly effective 
one. As the months rolled into a year favorable 
reports began to reach Clark Township. As the 
prospects brightened, Sam’s need of a pension be- 
came more apparent. He was wont to celebrate 
the favorable bulletins with Dr. Preston and other 
boon companions for weeks after the news came. 

Bad whiskey and exposure made more rapid 
inroads upon his strength than the ague had ever 
done, and it became clear that if the pension 
reached him it must come quickly. Then the 
word came that the payment would probably be 
made in about two months. 

“Tm fearful,” said Experience, shaking his 
head slowly, “that Sam won’t last so long. It’s 
too bad, consid’rin’ the time an’ money we've put 
into it, sayin’ nothin’ o’ havin’ counted on the 
money, an’ got our plans made up accordin’. 
That’s the hardest part on’t.” 

“T s’pose,” commented Juliana, “that if his 
wife had only lived, she could have had the 
money, anyway. It would ’a done her some good, 
poor creatur’ !” 

The Squire, who had brought the news from 
Washington, rose soon after this speech, accom- 
panied to the wagon, of course, by Experience. 
Outside he said, decisively, “Sam ought to git 
married.” 

“Land sakes, Square! He’s jest a-goin’ in 
consumption, an’ he wa’n’t never no great ketch, 
Sam wa’n’t.” 

“Thet’s jest the trouble, don’t ye see. S’posin’ 
he goes ’fore the pension comes, then where be 
we?” 

While this view was taking lodgment in Ex- 
perience’s mind, the Squire untied his horse and 
climbed into the buggy. He leaned over the 
wheels before starting and clinched his argu- 
ment: “Of course it ain’t right for him to go off 
without pervidin’ no way for you, after all you’ve 
done for him, An’ I've spent consid’able money 
on the case I should like to git out. You speak 
to Sam ’bout it, an’ I’il look up a woman for him, 
seein’ as he can’t git out much. I guess I know 
the right one. Ephraim Gates’s widder wouldn’t 
mind gittin’ eight dollars a month to help her 
along. She’s a smart business woman, Seraph 
is; an’ she wouldn’t be none afraid to talk back 
to folks if they said the marriage didn’t look 
well. She’s got a tongue of her own.” As the 
Squire drove off he added: “I wouldn’t say no- 
thin’ *bout it to Julany till ye git it all settled 
with Sam, au’ let him tell her. She might think 
we was kind o’ forth-puttin’ "bout it. Women is 
cur’us ’bout sech things, an’ it don’t do no hurt 
to manage ’em a little now an’ then.” 

The Squire’s diplomacy was severely tried in 
his interview with Mrs. Gates. She was an open- 
faced, brisk woman, pleasant to look upon or to 
speak with, having a strong Yankee shrewdness 
which enabled her to “ keep even” with the world. 
Left five years before with her boy to care for 
and her husband’s funeral expenses to pay, she 
had done these things, and had acquired a small 
bank account, as well as a reputation among her 
neighbors for being “a trifle near” in her deal- 
ings. The Squire revolved many times the terms 
in which he should introduce the subject he had 
in hand, and he finally decided to take his wife 
with him, in order to throw a candid, straight- 
forward air over the interview, Mrs. Sprague be- 
ing a pillar of good works in the church, whose 
passive indorsement of a transaction would do 
much to restrain any suspicion of its honesty. 

The interview was a long one, and the Squire’s 
arguments were many, but the result was that 
Mrs. Gates agreed to appear at the Canary home- 
stead in two weeks, and to marry Sam; and there 
was an understanding that when she received her 
pension she was to retain only the future quar- 
terly payments, all of the two thousand dollars 
of back pay going to Experience, except a couple 
of hundred to the Squire. Before the two weeks 
passed, however, she was summoned in haste one 
night to Sam’s bedside. 

Sprague met her at the outer door. “Come 
right up, Seraph; you’re jest in time. I’m watch- 
in’ to-night: ‘Sper’ence an’ Julany’s all tired out. 
Come up still, an’ we'll have the job right over.” 

At daybreak Sam Canary was dead, and Seraph 
held Squire Sprague’s certificate that she was 
his lawful widow. 

The Squire appeared at the Canarys’ early on 
the day of the funeral in order to be sure that 
Seraph was duly recognized among the mourn- 
ers and in the minister’s prayer. As he sat in 





the front room alone he was surprised by the en- 
trance of a woman in heavy black. Not until 
the veil was lifted did he recognize Seraph. 

‘““W’y, how d’ye do, Mis’ Canary ?” he staimmer- 
ed. ‘I didn’t know ye for a second in the mourn- 
in’, Ain’t it a little deep, though—for the Hill, 
ye know ?” hesitated the Squire. “ They don’t do 
things up here quite so stylish as ye do in the vil- 
lage.” 

“No, it ain’t a mite deep,” replied the woman, 
angrily. ‘Sam Canary’s my husband, an’ I 
shouldn’t do no less if I wa’n’t a-gittin’ a cent by 
him. IT ain’t none ashamed o’ marryin’ him, an’ 
I ain’t goin’ to have folks say I took him for his 
pension an’ then scrimped the mournin’, whatev- 
er happens. I bought ten-dollar crape for my 
veil, I’ve hired the village hearse to come up, an’ 
I’m goin’ to ride next the remains in a hack.” 

The Squire drew a long breath, and replied, 
slowly, “ Wa’al, I guess you're right, Seraph, after 
all; but itll make a heap o’ talk on the Hill.” 

“What's folks got to talk about, I'd like to 
know? If I come sneakin’ ’round the funeral as 
though I didn’t know whether I belonged there 
or not, they’d talk, you better b’lieve. I’m the 
widder, an’ I’m goin’ to have the widder’s place, 
an’ if folks want to talk, let em.” 

“Course ye be, Seraph. Ye’re right, an’ jest 
go ahead,” said the Squire, assuringly. “TI 
hadn’t thought you’d make so much of a show 
of it, that’s all.” 

The Squire was right in declaring that the af- 
fair would “make talk.” No sooner was the 
story known than. people dropped all other sub- 
jects to do justice to this one. An occasional 
skeptic insinuated that the ceremony might have 
been performed after Sam’s death and nobody 
be the wiser, but this view was too extreme to 
be generally entertained. Most people were con- 
tent to condemn Seraph for marrying a man 
“with one foot in the grave.” One indignant 
woman was bold enough to give Seraph “a piece 
of her mind,” but the widow defended herself so 
valiantly that no one who heard of the encounter 
cared to repeat the experiment. There was much 
to be said, too, from Seraph’s stand-point. She 
did not fail to make it plain that she was giving 
the Canarys the greater share of the windfall, 
and that without her help the pension could not 
have been obtained at all. Indeed, so little did 
her conduct in this case agree with her usually 
close management of money matters that she 
found defenders on the score of generosity. The 
only part of the affair which troubled her reflec- 
tions was Squire Sprague’s large margin of profit. 
She always “lumped” in her reckoning the sum 
which he was to receive for his services and the 
large profit which he would make on the sale of 
the Canary farm, to the exorbitant price of which 
she was as sensitive as the shrewdest farmer. 

Seven hundred dollars seemed to her an enor- 
mous sum for a rich man to make from a poor 
one, and many were the plans she tried to form 
to prevent such an injustice. In this effort she 
was not a little aided in a sly way by leading men 
of the town to whom the Squire’s unfailing 
“luck” in “turning” bad debts was not as milk 
and honey. After many consultations, including 
one with a Watertown lawyer, she hit upon a 
plan by which she hoped to disturb the compla- 
cency with which the Squire referred to his man- 
agement of the case, and to save a considerable 
part of the pension money, which she decided to 
give to the Canarys, reserving something as a 
commission for her shrewdness. 

The formalities were completed at last, and 
Seraph received her money. Clark Township was 
a long way from the rest of the world, even the 
meagre items which reached the public through 
the Watertown newspaper being furnished by 
Squire Sprague’s son, and no ripple of the event 
which had created so much commotion there 
ever disturbed the routine of the pension officials 
at Washington. A day was set for the settle- 
ment of affairs at the farm. Seraph appeared 
early, and warned Juliana not to be troubled at 
anything which might occur at the meeting. 

“T expect to surprise the Square some,” she 
added, “an’ prob’ly the fur ’ll fly; but I guess 
*twon’t hurt us none.” 

The Squire appeared radiant, as was his wont 
when he had conducted an enterprise to a suc- 
cessful ending. He felicitated Seraph on the 
permanent addition to her income, and Experi- 
ence upon having no more interest to pay. He 
suggested to Juliana that she could now use her 
egg and butter money to buy “housen stuff,” 
and so have a place looking like Mrs. Gaylord’s 
in a few years. Into the midst of his urbane con- 
gratulations he threw occasional remarks showing 
that without him this general prosperity could 
never have come to pass, and leading his listen- 
ers to appreciate the great credit due him for his 
beneficent interest in their affairs, 

Seraph bore it calmly, but showed a desire to 
proceed at once to the business in hand. 

“T b'lieve, Square,” she said, “I was to pay 
you two hundred dollars of this money.” 

“Yes,” assented the Squire, “that was part of 
the contract, The money I’ve paid out, an’ the 
time an’ trouble I’ve put into it would come to 
more’n that if I should make out a reg’lar ’count ; 
but we'll call it that.” 

“T’'ve got the money for you if you'll just 
write a receipt.” 

“That's right, Seraph. I allus like to see a 
woman business-like. Women-folks don’t know 
half enough ’bout business as a gen’ral thing. 
But I brought up the notes an’ mortgage an’ ev- 
erything. It ‘ll save trouble to jest have a 
gen'ral settlement.” 

“You know I ain’t in your trade with ’Sper’- 
ence, Square, an’ if you'll just settle with me, you 
an’ he can figger int’rest as long as you like,” 
and she opened her little hand-bag for the mon- 
ey. The receipt was written and the money 
counted out, the Squire’s fingers lingering a little 
over the crisp bills. 

“Now I must be gittin’ back to the village, 
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an’, ’Sper’ence, if you'll just git up my hoss I'll 
leave you men-folks to settle your own affairs.” 

Experience looked astonished and the Squire 
uneasy. “So you an’ ’Sper’ence settled ’fore I 
come, did ye?” he asked. ‘Course ye give him 
all the rest of the back pay, jest as we agreed.” 

“Wa’al, no, we hain’t,” replied Seraph. “ Fact 
s, Square, I’ve concluded to keep the back pay 
myself. I’m Sam’s widder, ye know, an’ I need 
it more’n ’Sper’ence does.” 

“ Keep it!” exclaimed the Squire. “ W’y, ye 
can’t do it. "Twon’t stan’ law. Seraph Gates, 
ye agreed fair an’ square, fore ever we let yer 
marry Sam, that ye wouldn’t claim none o’ the 
back pay, an’ Mis’ Sprague heard ye. I was to 
hev two hundred dollars an’ ’Sper’ence the rest. 
You was to get the eight dollars a month, an’ 
it’s big pay for your trouble. I never heard 0’ 
sech a thing! It’s scand’lous, goin’ back on your 
*greement that way.” 

“The? wa’n’t nothin’ to bind the bargain, an’ 
Watertown lawyers tell me I needn't stan’ to it 
unless I want to,” returned Seraph. “ You was 
to have two hundred dollars for your work, an’ 
you've got it, though it’s more’n the job’s wuth, 
an’ ye sha’n’t git no more o’ this money with my 
consent—so there.” 

The astonishment in Experience’s face now 
worked itself into a protest characteristically 
mild. 

“T never would ’a thought this on ye, Seraph; I 
never would have b’lieved you'd go back on your 
word.” 

“*Sper’ence, ye can’t see through a stun wall 
when the hole’s as big as a cart wheel. An’ I 
s’pose you'd stan’ bein’ plucked till the last pin- 
feather was gone ’fore you’d make a row. The 
money wa’n’t goin’ to you. It’s goin’ to the 
Square here, that’s got more’n he knows what to 
do with, for a farm that ain’t wuth half what 
you’re payin’ for it, an’ I won’t help along no 
such inikity. I wouldn’t say nothin’ if ye wa’n’t 
payin’ more’n the farm’s wuth. It’s a terrible 
poor place to own as a gift. I could buy you a 
better one to Watertown for the money, an’ as 
for helpin’ to have you swindled, I won’t stan’ it.” 

The Squire’s face was a study meanwhile. Its 
pleased urbanity gave way to astonishment, and 
the astonishment was followed by a white rage, 
from which every trace of suavity and self-con- 
trol disappeared. He burst forth: “Ye won't 
stan’ it, won't ye? I'd like to see you help your- 
self. I'll teach ye to talk about the inikity of a 
Church member that's practiced law here forty 
years the same as if I'd been admitted an’ sworn. 
I'd like to know what ve think 0’ your own con- 
duct. Ye married Sam Canary for nothin’ in the 
world but his pension money, an’ I can prove it. 
I s’pose you've forgot that I know how near gone 
Sam was when you come that night. I could 
show it up to guv’ment as a fraud, an’ that ‘ud 
stop your pension quicker’n lightnin’. Ye got 
hold o’ the wrong man when ye tried to browbeat 
me, Mis’ Gates.” 

“IT never pretended but what I married Sam 
for his pension. I didn’t marry him to *bleege 
you, Square Sprague, an’ mebbe you'll find it out. 
An’ if anybody calls my marriage a fraud, I’ve 
got your certificate showin’ it’s legal an’ right. 
You’re my witness, an’ if there’s any fraud, there’s 
more’n me in it, you'll find to your sorrer, No, 
the certificate ain't there’—as the Squire made 
a desperate lunge for her hand-bag—‘“ an’ there 
ain’t no more money there neither. I knew the 
kind of a man I was dealin’ with, an’ they’re all 
safe to Watertown, You may talk till the cows 
come”’—as the Squire broke into an angry tor- 
rent of words—‘ but there ain’t nothin’ ye can 
do ’thout I agree to it, an’ ye'll find it out after 
ye’ve stormed a spell, too.” 

This speech did not quell the angry Squire, 
He was so accustomed to dictating absolutely to 
his little world on all questions where the mys- 
terious “law” came in that he was slow to com- 
prehend that this woman had completely beaten 
him. The storm of his wrath raged on; but 
Seraph knew her ground, and was not daunted. 
When the Squire at last paused for breath, she 
rose to go. Sprague watched her in dumb amaze- 
ment. He did not move until he saw her in the 
buggy, backing slowly out from cover. Then he 
realized that if he ever saw any of the pension 
money, he must make some terms with this wo- 
man, humiliating though it might be. He moved 
reluctantly forward. 

“What do ye cale’late to do bout it, anyway ?” 
he asked. 

“TL expect to invest my money. P’r’aps I shall 
buy a little place there is to Watertown, or if I 
couid get a good mortgage cheap enough, I might 
put it in that.” 

“A mortgage! That’s jest what the trade we 
talked would amount to. I s’posed*you meant to 
give it outright to ’Sper’ence, but if you don’t, 
why don’t you buy the mortgage, and let him 
pay you int’rest ?” 

“ Tt’s too big; more’n the place is wuth, twice 
over.” 

“No sech thing. 
I've got on it.” 

“Tf you look at it that way, we can’t trade, 
that’s all;” and Seraph gathered her reins, 

“ How much would ye give? Come, now, make 
an offer,” urged the Squire, desperately, as he 
saw his chance at the money vanishing. 

“Wa’al,” replied Seraph, with increasing de- 
liberation, “ you'd be well paid if you got a thou- 
sand dollars out on’t, but consid’rin’ that I got 
the money easy, I do’ know but I'd give you twelve 
hundred.” 

“Shucks! Ye don’t mean to buy, that’s all.” 

“T don’t mean to pay no more’n it’s wuth, 
you may rely,” she retorted. “ Now, Square, I'll 
tell ye what I'll do, an’ it’s the last cent I will do, 
If you'll bring that mortgage, an’ all the notes, 
an’ everything you hold ’gainst ’Sper’ence, down 
to Couns’lor Smith to Watertown, Wednesday, 
an’ sign papers givin’ ’em all up to me, I’ll pay 
ye fourteen hundred dollars, cash down.” 
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“Course I won’t! Think I’m a fool ?”’ replied 
the Squire, angrily turning back. 

“Til be to Watertown Wednesday with the 
money,” she called over her shoulder after him 
as she drove away. She stopped a moment at 
the house and called out Juliana: ‘“ Don’t you an’ 
*Sper’ence be one bit cast down, Julany; I'll have 
the mortgage Wednesday, an’ [ll burn it right 
before Square Sprague’s nose, see if I don’t. I 
shall have a little o’ Sam’s money left that I 
wouldn’t keep from ye one minit if I could trust 
*Sper’ence not to be wheedled out on’t by the 
Square. But I guess I can shingle the house 
an’ fix it up so it ‘ll be like folks, an’ the Square 
can’t tech it.” 

“Oh, Seraph, can you? I should so like to live 
in a white house, with green blinds, fore I die!” 

Sprague’s horse had never been whipped ‘so 
mercilessly as it was for shying on the way home, 
and it was years before the Squire could pass 
the neat white cottage with its vine-fringed porch 
and large cool dairy-room, into which Seraph’s 
money transformed the Canary farm-house, with- 
out grinding his teeth and uttering something 
about the meanness of women. 











THE LESSONS IN CHESS. 
By EDMUND LYONS. 


H, the ancient game of the Persian race, what a 
mystical curious thing! 

The queen with her glorious matchless strength, the 
feeble protected king, 

The castles and knights and bishops, the array of 
devoted pawns, 

The rapt and silent sages who play till the morning 
dawns. 

The bold and brilliant gambit, the skillful and strong 
detense, 

On the miniature field of battle, the hours of deep 
suspense | 

But not with such zeal we played it, but only when 
evening came 

We bent o’er the board together, and I taught you 
the grand old game. 


The moves were learned but slowly, and too often 
were wrongly made, 

And we whispered over the chess-board, half forget- 
ting the game we played; 

Then, with a blush, quick starting, you turned to the 
board once more, 

And checked my king with a bishop that was not 
on that line before! 

You broke my host for “the scholar’s mate,” though 
the simple foil I knew, 

But it often brought me a quick defeat when the 
moves were made by you; 

And many a game was lost by me that I might with 
ease have won, 

To watch the innocent pride, my love, in your eyes 
when the play was done. 


Do you think you could play the game to-night, as 
the shadows of twilight die? 

Instead of my king would you check your own, as 
you did in the days gone by? 

You may have forgotten the moves, indeed, but I 
know I have canse to bless 

The love-lit hours of long ago, when I taught you the 
game of chess. 

Oh, little it mattered who won or lost, so long as 
your eyes met mine 

With the sweet shy look that I knew so well, while 
a sinile op your face would shine. 

And, whether in victory or defeat, my heart a fond 
hope held fast 

And fortune smiled on the game I played, for I cap- 
tured my queen at last! 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
OUR YOUNG WOMEN? 
ages gree this question, which is anx- 

/ jously asked by thoughtful parents both in 
Europe and America, the Whitehall Review perti- 
nently remarks; The question resounds through 
the length and breadth of the society of to-day, 
from the highest heights down to the deepest 
depths, in tones of equal anxiety and almost of 
despair. It is sighed in the drawing-room amid 
gilding and sweet essences ; it is grumbled in the 
farm among the butter and the cheeses; it is 
sobbed in the back alley over the needle that 
creeps wearily to and fro through the rags that 
would be neat if they could; it throbs in the 
brain of the thinker; it lies heavily on the heart 
of the social reformer ; it casts a shadow on many 
a sunny home. 

Seeing, then, that this is really and actually 
the case, and that this question is, in truth, one of 
the problems of our day—a problem with which 
we have all more or less to do—let us turn and 
look it calmly and bravely in the face. We will 
not groan over it, we will not sneer over it, though 
these ave the two commonest ways of meeting it; 
but we will try to consider it in a rational, straight- 
forward, sensible manner. Ghosts are said to 
speak when they are spoken to, and to explain 
their wants; and perhaps this problem, if we ad- 
dress ourselves earnestly to it, will do the same 
for itself. 

In the first place, let us cast away into the 
lumber-room, where we banish day by day more 
and more of the absurd, harmful, old-world falla- 
cies, the notion that the only thing we can do 
with our young women is to marry them. If a 
girl becomes in a simple, natural way—the way 
of the heart—a wife and mother, well and good: 
she has found her vocation; and if she does her 
highest and best in it, she has found a very noble 
one indeed. Let us never, however, bring her up 
to believe that such is to be her certain calling 
in life. If once such an idea gets firmly fixed in 
her head, a young woman will very speedily an- 
swer the question as to what is to be done with 
her by resolutely and systematically doing nothing 
at all besides alternately flirting and moping. 
Another thing which will greatly help toward the 
solution of this question is the bringing up our 
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girls in independent habits and in the practice of 
taking care of themselves. A young woman who 
can take care of herself, both physically and men- 
tally, will be able to do many things with ease 
and safety which can not be done by a girl who 
has been badly and foolishly trained in this par- 
ticular. 

In these days of higher and broader education 
for women there are many walks in life open to 
girls which were impossible for their grandmo- 
thers, simply from the cause that they were never 
sufficiently taught to follow them. If a young 
woman has any real talent in literature or paint- 
ing or music, she has now every advantage to 
enable her to develop it. She has also, in our 
times, a fair chance of winning for herself fame 
and money in any of these departments of art. 
The literary woman is no more fought shy of in 
respectable society as an eccentric, mermaid sort 
of creature, who is neither flesh nor fowl; the fe- 
male painter is no longer treated with a pitying, 
supercilious condescension by artists of the other 
sex ; the public singer can now, if she so wills it, 
keep as high and pure a name as the loftiest lady 
in the land with the longest handle to her name. 
If, then, a young woman has a real artistic talent, 
the question as to what is to be done with her 
will be answered in a moment. She has but to 
be shown the way to cultivate her gift, and she 
will quickly find out what she is to do without 
any one needing to show her. Let it be observed, 
however, that we use that word “ real” very em- 
phatically, for there is not the smallest use in 
her trying to do what she can not do thoroughly 
and well. If a young woman thinks that her 
feeble, or badly finished off, or very ordinary ar- 
tistic work will be treated with respect and con- 
sideration simply on account of her age and sex, 
she will find herself sadly mistaken and disap- 
pointed in these days of crush and competition. 

When, however, we try to answer the question, 
What shall we do with our young women? we 
must look at it from a point of view which con- 
cerns the mass of the sex chiefly, and not those 
comparatively few among them who are endowed 
with special artistic gifts. It is far too often 
presupposed that girls must be artistically gifted, 
and thus their education leads in quite a wrong 
direction for solving the problem. We do not 
expect all our young men to be able to write 
books, paint pictures, or play on musical instru- 
ments. Why, then, should we expect this of our 
voung women? The question which we want to 
meet successfully, both in female education and 
in woman’s daily life, is, What shall we do with 
those young women who merely possess an ordi- 
nary share of intellectual power, and are endowed 
with no particular talent ? 

Now, one thing which we might do with our 
young women, with vast usefulness to the com- 
munity in general, would be to make them more 
universally the exclusive guides and teachers of 
boys up to a certain age. It would be well for 
every English lad in every rank of society if, up 
to the age of ten or twelve at least, he could be 
placed under the entire rule and influence of 
a sensible, broad-minded, warm-hearted woman. 
A boy will never follow so easily and readily any 
leading as that of a woman: she can guide him 
with a silken thread where a man can not drag 
him with a cart-rope. Moreover, how many of 
the darker stains of our modern social life would 
vanish away from among us if such an early 
training, under female influence, wove, as it were, 
into the texture of our boys’ characters a high, 
strong, chivalrous reverence for womanhood ! 
When we take these things into consideration 
we feel how truly and really for the highest in- 
terests of the whole moral life of the nation it 
would be if the question, What shall we do with 
our young women? were partly, at least, answer- 
ed by the establishment throughout the whole 
land of schools for boys of all ranks exclusively 
kept by well-educated women. To make the 
scheme more possible, colleges might be opened 
for the special training of girls to fill these im- 
portant situations. 

The practice of employing women as clerks is 
opening a field of suitable work for women which 
helps to answer in a very satisfactory way the 
question, What shall we do with our young wo- 
men? The administrative faculty, often possess- 
ed by women in a very high degree, makes them 
peculiarly fitted for such work, and surely not 
the most precise prude that ever laid down a 
code of female propriety can find anything ob- 
jectionable in a woman, be she ever so young 
and attractive, sitting at a desk and handling a 
pen. Of course those business houses which em- 
ploy clerks of both sexes should take every pos- 
sible care to provide for their comfort and re- 
spectability. It is greatly to be wished that all 
our government offices and all our houses of 
business, whether great or small, would employ 
female clerks more generally than they even now 
do, for the neatness and correctness, which are 
two good qualities natural to women, come ad- 
vantageously forward in such a position and such 
a calling. 

What shall we do with our young women? as 
the question is asked in some English home 
where several girls are dawdling listlessly over 
crewel-work. We answer, send them into some 
of our large hospitals to learn what they can do 
there. It will only be in very rare and abnormal 
cases that women will make any way in the world 
as doctors. They have not the strength of nerve 
for surgeons, or the massiveness of brain for 
physicians, but a grand sphere of work lies wait- 
ing for them as sick-nurses. What an unspeak- 
able boon it would be for every country village 
to have residing in it an educated woman who 
had received a thorough training as a nurse! 
Her services ought, of course, to be paid, like 
those of the parish doctor, with a regular yearly 
salary, so that the poorest family might be able, 
if they needed it, to claim her care and attention. 
If such a band of trained nurses were to go forth 
into our retired rural districts, how many a pre- 
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cious life would be saved, how many a young 
mother would live to smile on her child, how 
many a widow and orphan would be spared the 
legal starvation of parish pay, and how would 
the overworked parish doctor bless such an in- 
telligent, ready, sympathetic auxiliary! If wo- 
men were to study chemistry thoroughly, it would 
certainly be quite possible for them to make good 
chemists. This is a branch of medicine in which 
they might excel. 

To go to another department of work, which 
nevertheless has some connection with disease 
and its cure, they would make the best teachers 
in all asylums for the blind and the deaf and 
dumb, on aceount of their patience and fertility 
of resource. 

There are, then, many things which we might 
do with our young women that we do not do, but 
which we may set about doing at once. Our 
young women, however, must remember that if 
such sustained, earnest work, in different depart 
ments, as that of which we have been speaking, 
is intrusted to them, they must give up all des- 
ultory, dawdling ways, all that uneven irregular 
ity, all that dilettanteism, which, in general, hin 
der women from doing any good work in the 
world, and must into their habits and 
characters active reality, promptness, punctuality, 
and steadfast intensity. 


weave 





THE DINNER HOUR. 
| Sire the time that English history begins, 
the hour for dinner has been gradually re 
ceding, until it would seem almost impossible for 
it to get any later. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and possibly at the time of the Con 
quest, people were accustomed — strange as it 
may seem at the present day—to dine at nine 
o'clock in the morning. Of this fact we have 
certain evidence in the subjoined jingle, the date 
of which is about the year 1200: 
“ Lever & cing, diner & neuf, 
Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre & nonante et neuf.” 
Or roughly : 
“To rise at five, and dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to bed at nine, 
Will make your years reach ninety-nine.” 
That in the fifteenth century the dinner hour had 
become somewhat later may be gathered from a 
passage in Philippe de Comines, where he speaks 
of the “noble entertainment” given in the year 
1475 by the King of France to the English at 
Amiens. Being sent on certain duty by the King, 
“we went,” he says, “into a tavern, where, al- 
though it was not yet nine o’clock, there had 
been already one hundred and eleven reckonings 
to pay that morning.” “The King ordered his 
dinner” (apparently very shortly afterward) “ to 
be brought to the porter’s lodgings at the gate, 
where his Majesty dined.” By Shakespeare’s 
times the dinner hour had already receded, prob- 
ably by slow gradations, to eleven or 
o'clock, 

For nearly a hundred years the dinner hour 
seems to have remained the same. Pepys tell us 
over and over again that he was accustomed to 
dine at that time; and it is also evident that it 
was the usual and fashionable hour of his dav. 
Taking at random the year 1661, we find the fol- 
lowing passages: ‘“‘ At noon went and dined with 
my Lord Crewe, where very much made of by him 
and his lady.” Again, “ Up among my workmen, 
my head akeing all day from my .ast night’s de- 
bauch. At noon dined with Sir W. Batten and 
Pen, who would have me drink two good draughts 
of sack to-day to cure me of my last night’s dis- 
ease, which I thought strange, but I think find it 
true.” The following domestic calamity also en- 
ables us to fix the dinner hour: “ Home (after 
chureh) and found my wife and maid with much 
ado had made shift to spit a great turkey sent 
me this week,. .. .but not at all roasted, and so I 
was fain to stay till two o'clock, and after that to 
church.” 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
time for dinner—at least for fashionable people 
—had already receded to five o'clock. Horace 
Walpole continually refers to that as his usual 
hour; but by 1777 it already seems to be getting 
later. Writing in that year he says: “ Every 
thing is changed; as must always happen when 
one grows old and is prejudiced to one’s old ways. 
I do not like dining at nearly six, nor beginning 
the evening at ten at night.” In one of his let- 
ters in the year 1765 he gives the following ac- 
count of a fashionable dinner, which seems to 
place the hour rather earlier than five: “I was to 
dine at Northumberland House, and went a little 
after four, ...At five, arrived Mr. Mitchell, who 
said the Lords had begun to read the Poor Bill, 
which would take at least two hours, and perhaps 
would debate it afterward. We concluded din- 
ner would be calied for, it not being very prece- 
dented for ladies to wait for gentlemen. Nosuch 
thing. Six o’clock came, seven o'clock came, oui 
coaches came. Well, we sent them away 
The clock struck eight, and my lady at last said 
she would go and order dinner, but it was a good 
half-hour before it appeared F 

Very soon after Walpole’s time six o'clock 
seems for some years to have been the fashion- 
able hour. Forty years ago invitations were is- 
sued, on great occasions, for half past six, which 
gradually grew on to seven, The present cus- 
tomary quarter-to-eight hour is of comparatively 
recent times; and it is difficult to see how the 
dinner hour can now become anv later. Should 
it do so, and should fashion still insist upon post- 
poning the time, things will practically arrive at 
the same point as they were two hundred years 
The late dinner will become a supper, and 
the luncheon, or meal in the middle of the day, 
will again become the chief one. That we mav 
arrive at this is not at all impossible; and it will 
be curious to see history repeating itself in the 
matter of the dinner hour. 
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Fig. 1.—Ctoak ror Girt From 4 TO 
8 Years otp.—Front.—[ For Back, 


see Fig 





For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIIL., Figs. 50-57. 
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Fig. 2.—Coat ror CuiLp From 2 To 

6 Years orp.—Back.—[For Front, 

see Fig. 1, on Page 677.]—Cur Par- 

TERN, No. 3640: Prick, 15 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LIL, Figs. 17-26. 
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Fig. 3.—Ctorn Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Lrama Crotn Cioak. 
Front.—[See Fig. 8.]—Cer Par- 
TERN, No. 3641: Pricer, 25 Crnrs. 
For pattern and description see Snp- 

plement, No. V., Figs. 30-37. 
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Repincore.—Front.—[For Back, 3 — 7 Years o1 
see Page 676.]|—Cur Parrern, No. TERN, No. 3648 
3642: Price, 25 Cents. Cent: 

For description see Supplement. For description se 
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UTUMN AND WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


ig. 6,—Frock ror Girt From Fig. 7.—Frist anp Piain Fig. 8 —Liama CLora CioaK. Fig. 9.—SiciLiENNE AND Ficurep Fig. 10.—Dress ror Girt From ‘Fig. 11.—Dr1aconat Ciora Cioak 
w 7 Years orp.—Cor Par- Vetvet Choak. 3ack.—[See Fig. 4.]—Cor Par- Vetvet Croak.—Front.—[For 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. Cur Parrern, No. 5644: Price, 
TERN, No. 3648: Price, 20 For description see rern, No. 3641: Prick, 25 Cents. Back, see Page 676.] For pattern and description see 25 Cents 
Cents. Supplement. For pattern and description see Sup- For description see Supplement. Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. For pattern and description see 8 
For description see Supplement. plement, No. V., Figs. 30-37. 
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By MARY E. HAWKER. 


PART II. 


FP .\HERE wasa long pause. All three remained 

motionless, as if turued to stone; the lovers 
in silent and undissembled dismay; Mrs. Tre- 
herne in stern contemplation of them and their 
duplicity. Captain Loscombe was the first to re- 
cover himself. He moved, smiled, and lifted his 
hat, with a gesture which might have meant def- 
erence to Mrs. Treherne, or relief to himself. 
ing that she did not speak, he himself volunteered 
to break the silence. ‘“ There is no need to ex- 
plain the situation, my dear Mrs. Treherne,” he 
remarked, with his usual urbanity, “It is evi- 
dent.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Mrs. Treherne, in a voice so 
strange and stern that Mrs, Nias involuntarily 
trembled. “I do not understand it, and I am wait- 
ing to receive an explanation.” 

“Oh!” said Captain Loscombe, with an intona- 
tion which conveyed surprise but no embarrass- 
ment, for his not easily disturbed composure was 
completely restored, “1 thought your quickness 
of perception would have rendered that unneces- 
sary. However,I am very happy to inform you 
that—that—in fact, that I adore Miss Treherne, 
and that she has been good enough to allow that 
she is not indifferent to me.” 

“May I ask if it is to-day you have made this 
discovery ?” said Mrs. Trelerne. 

“Well, no; I must confess that we arrived at 
the conclusion some time ago; but Mrs. Nias,” he 
added, with a not altogether affectionate glance 
at that lady, “has no doubt informed you of all 
the circumstances.” 

A choking and incoherent noise was heard to 
proceed from the lips of Mrs. Nias, who became 
crimson, and withdrew a few steps. 

“When Mrs. Nias informed me of the cireum- 
stances,” said Mrs. Treherne, “I refused to be- 
lieve them. I believed you to be a man of hon- 
or; as to Louise—I have completely understood 
her character. I must ask you to return at once 
to the house with me, Louise. Captain Los- 
combe, I wish you a very good evening.” 

The last words were so spoken as to be tanta- 
mount to a dismissal for life, as well as for the 
time being. Louise, pale but tearless, prepared 
to obey Mrs. Treherne, who had already half 
turned, , 

“Forgive me,” said Captain Loscombe, as if 
rather taken aback, “‘ but—is the matter to end 
here ?” 

“T am afraid it must,’’ said Mrs. Treherne, 
with bitter significance, ‘as I am only a wo- 
man. Had I been a man, it might have been 
different,” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Treherne—” protested 
Captain Loscombe. 

“T refuse to hear another word,” she replied, 
and she went to'vard the house, followed by Mrs. 
Nias and Louise. Captain Loscombe, looking half 
perplexed, half impatient, gazed after them for a 
few moments, and then, taking a little side path, 
went off toward the park gates. 

The three women walked slowly on, Mrs. Tre- 
herne a little in advance of the other two. Mrs. 
Nias glanced at the young girl’s pale downcast 
face, and was su ldeniy moved with compassion, 
for deep down beneath the unattractive surface 
of this good woman’s character lay a strong 
foundation of kindliness. 

“ Never mind, my dear,” she whispered ; “ your 
mamma will forgive you, I am Sure, if you ask 
her.” 

Louise only shook her head with a look of de- 
jection, patient in its hopelessness. She took 
out her handkerchief and slowly wiped away the 
tears which had now begun to gather in her eyes, 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Nias,” said Mrs. Treherne, 
when they were in the drawing-room. “I owe 
you very sincere thanks for your friendly warn- 
ing, and I must apologize for the incredulity with 
which I received it.” 

Mrs. Nias, though much daunted by the man- 
ner of her hostess, made a gallant attempt to 
lay the indignation she had roused. 

“T assure you, Mrs. Treherne,” she responded, 
with a nervous laugh, “that I am sorry I should 
have been—a very painful—altogether, I am sure 
—but if I might remark—I do hope—Miss Tre- 
herne, I am sure, is very sorry—so young, of 
course—she will, I am sure, never be so impru- 
dent again—if you would—I told her you—I felt 
sure—if you would forgive her this once.” 

More eloquent speakers might have done as 
badly under such disadvantages. Mrs. Treherne’s 
impassive face seemed silently but firmly to beat 
back every word of this appeal. 

“ My dear Mrs. Nias,” she answered, with some- 
thing like a smile, “it is no question of forgive- 
ness. One does not forgive the man or the wo- 
man who has no sense of honor; one only desires 
not to associate with them.” 

Mrs. Nias looked puzzled, as indeed she was, 
having gathered nothing from the last sentence 
except that Mrs. Treherne was unappeasable. 
She withdrew, less elated than the possession of 
so rare and precious a piece of gossip might have 
made her. 


See- 





On the following afternoon Mrs. Nias gave one 
of her afternoon teas, which was largely attend- 
ed, and at which the want of wide grounds to 
wander in or artistic furniture to admire was 
more than compensated for by the hostess’s ac- 
count of the scene at Newlands. Among the 
guests there were a few whose enjoyment of the 
story was damped by their sympathy with the 
actors. Major Hill, for instance, who listened 
with his good-natured face growing blacker and 
blacker, and finally took his departure abruptly 
and early, secretly resolving never again to go 
to one of Mrs. Nias’s “infernal kettledrums,” 
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and leaving in that lady’s mind a vague impres- 
sion, later to ripen into the firm conviction, that 
he was in love with Miss Treherne himself. Mrs. 
Glentworth, who arrived later in the day, was 
equally disgusted, but by no means put to flight. 
On the contrary, she remained to do battle for 
her friend, as, indeed, only a woman could have 
done with Mrs, Nias. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Nias, I see no reason for 
Mrs. Treherne being so extremely angry—with 
the girl I mean. Captain Loscombe has, of 
course, behaved disgracefully ; but I never could 
bear him, so I am not surprised at that; but the 
girl has done nothing so very dreadful. She has 
only been imprudent and unconventional.” 

“ Well—I don’t quite—” said Mrs. Nias, torn 
by good-nature toward Louise, whose piteous face 
she had not forgotten, and her love of making 
the worst of everything. ‘ Rather peculiar—a 
secret love affair—not aware of an actual en- 
gagement—going on for some little time—of 
course likely to lead—unpleasant remarks—al- 
together—” 

“Of course; but the simplest way to put an 
end to all that is to forgive and forget, and let 
them marry.” 

Mrs. Nias coughed with emotion, and eyed Mrs. 
Glentworth curiously. 

“ Marriage!” she said, with a slight laugh—“I 
am afraid—difficulties—not very probable.” 

“Why not?” 

“T happen to—I am not at liberty to mention 
—of course—but I believe—Captain Loscombe is 
not so—so well off as perhaps—in short, too 
poor—I should imagine—to—to marry.” 

“Then he has behaved shamefully—shame- 
fully,” cried Mrs. Glentworth, accepting Mrs. 
Nias’s statement with the respect it deserved, for 
her intimate acquaintance with her neighbors’ 
affairs was universally acknowledged. “ But 
Louise has, or soon will have, plenty.” 

“Ahem! will have—later on—I should not 
wish it repeated—quite between ourselves, of 
course, Mrs. Glentworth—but Mr. Treherne left 
everything to Mrs. Treherne—for her life, in 
fact; so Miss. Treherne will not at once—depend- 
ent on Mrs. Treherne, of course.” 

“What a silly kind of will to make!” cried 
Mrs. Glentworth, rather peevishly. ‘ However, 
Mrs. Treherne can make her an allowance.” 

Mrs. Nias laughed again—her joyless, stifled 
laugh. 

“ Of course she can ; but—do you—now, do you, 
Mrs. Glentworth—really think that Mrs. Treherne 
—in this case—would ?” 

“Why not? It is not a brilliant match for 
Miss Treherne, certainly, but as things have gone 
so far, it is surely best to allow it. He is of good 
family,” added Mrs. Glentworth, grudgingly. 

Mrs. Nias cleared her throat and smiled sagely. 
“Yes, but—not quite the objection I meant—. 
there are some people—need not mention names, 
of course” (here Mrs. Nias laughed nervously )}— 
“some people—it has been—I don’t say so my- 
self, of course—it has been remarked in my hear- 
ing—that there is a slight feeling between Mrs. 
Treherne and her daughter—a little trying, of 
course. Mrs. Treherne accustomed to a good 
deal of attention—not quite so young-looking— 
Miss Treherne very much admired.” 

“People talk a great deal of nonsense,” said 
Mrs. Glentworth, rising to go, and turning very 
red, for once irritated rather than amused by an 
insinuation of Mrs. Nias’s. 

She lay awake till late that night pondering 
over the whole matter, and was not calm enough 
to sleep till she had resolved that she would go 
over to Newlands next day and speak candidly 
to Mrs. Treherne. 

Accordingly, on the following afternoon, Mrs. 
Glentworth, in her little pony-carriage, drove in 
at the lodge gates of Newlands. Half-way be- 
tween them and the house itself she met Major 
Hill returning, it transpired, from the same er- 
rand as that on which she was now bent. 

“] can make nothing of it all,” he confided to 
Mrs. Glentworth, after she had descended to speak 
to him, and sent on her little groom, with the 
pony and carriage, beyond ear-shot. “ Mrs. Tre- 
herne seems so terribly down on the girl. Of 
course it is an unlucky business. Loscombe has 
behaved like a cad; but this way of treating 
it will only make matters worse than they need 
be. In this confounded gossiping neighborhood 
it may do the little girl a good deal of harm— 
don’t you see, Mrs. Gtentworth ?” 

“Oh dear yes, I see very distinctly. 
you made Mrs, Treherne see it ?” 

“Oh Lord !” exclaimed the major, with mingled 
exasperation and despair, rather, however, over 
his own failure than anything or anybody else. 
“I’ve been talking to her as long as I dared, and 
longer, I am afraid, than she altogether liked. 
Somehow or other— You see, Mrs. Glentworth, 
she’s an awfully good woman, and, do you know, 
I fancy sometimes those extra good women are 
apt to be a trifle hard on other women.” 

“Come, Major Hill, don’t you be hard on wo- 
men yourself.” 

“T hard on them? No, indeed. You're all 
angels compared to us, anyhow. You see, I am 
such a stupid: fellow I dare say Mrs. Treherne 
thought it great cheek on my part interfering at 
all in the matter, though I think she understood 
I meant well. Now with you it’s very different. 
I dare say you'll put it all right.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Glent- 
worth, on whom the major’s confidences had a 
depressing effect. ‘Tommy, stop.” 

“ Colder to-day, isn’t it?” remarked the major, 
as he arranged the carriage rug around her. “It 
‘ll blow hard to-night, I fancy. These Yankees 
said they had sent another storm. I shall see 
you when you come out again, and hear how 
things are going on.” 

Mrs. Treherne was in her favorite sitting-room, 
a bright room opening on to the pleasure-grounds, 
and filled with the books and magazines and mu- 
sic which suggested the tastes and interests of 
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its inmate. At this moment she was busy ar- 
ranging flowers, with a large tray of bright-color- 
ed blossoms and an array of jugs and vases be- 
fore her. 

“T have been gathering such flowers as re- 
main,” she said, pleasantly, when she had greet- 
ed her guest, “for after the storm is over there 
will be none to gather. They look rather untidy 
as itis. After the first frost they always appear 
dirty.” 

After this she went on to talk of the garden, 
the weather, and the impending gayeties of the 
neighborhood. Mrs. Glentworth’s heart sank. To 
approach the object of her visit delicately seem- 
ed impossible, so screwing up her courage, she 
made an abrupt and courageous dash at it. She 
began: “ Dear Mrs, Treherne, I have something I 
must say to you.” She went on to repeat what 
Mrs. Nias had told her, omitting, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to explain, that lady’s subsequent reflec- 
tions, and ended with the words: “But I feel 
sure she exaggerated very much.” 

Mrs. Treherne’s face grew paler, and her lips 
tightened a little as she listened, but it was with 
perfect calm that she answered: “No; the account 
seems to be wonderfully correct. I should not 
have imagined Mrs. Nias could have repeated any- 
thing so accurately.” 

“But surely she exaggerated when she said 
you refused to forgive Louise ?” 

“She did not exactly exaggerate. What I said 
was that forgiveness was out of the question.” 

“Out of the question?” repeated Mrs. Glent- 
worth, in a puzzled tone. 

“T mean,” said Mrs. Treherne, as serenely as 
if she had been giving an account of her daily 
expenditure, “that I neither forgive nor refuse 
to forgive Louise. She has not injured me. I 
have been mistaken in her; that is all. There- 
fore our relations can not be the same as befere, 
henceforth.” 

“ At any rate,” said Mrs. Glentworth, admiring 
her own audacity as she did so, “there will, I 
hope, be no objection to her marriage with Cap- 
tain Loscombe ?” 

“There is the serious objection of their having 
nothing to live on.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Glentworth. 

“Perhaps you do not know that Captain Los- 
combe is a poor man.” 

“Yes, I have heard that; but Louise.” 

“Louise has nothing.” 

“ Not now, but perhaps—later on.” 

“When I die she will have everything I now 
possess.” 

For a few moments both were silent. Through 
the open window came a puff of cool air that 
swayed the muslin curtains aside. 

“ The storm is certainly coming,” said Mrs. Tre- 
herne, rising to lower the sash a little. “You 
will have a wet drive home, I am afraid.” 

Then Mrs. Glentworth spoke. “ Dear Mrs. Tre- 
herne,” she said, leaning forward and speaking 
with almost tremulous eagerness, “I am afraid 
you will think me a very meddlesome old woman, 
and I suppose I am; but the truth is, I have a 
peculiar kind of feeling toward young people, 
especially young girls, and when I see them in 
trouble I feel I must try and help them, even at 
the risk of appearing very interfering. Don’t be 
angry with me, but could you not, if you chose, 
make it possible for Louise to marry Captain 
Loscombe ?” 

“You mean that I could afford to make her 
an allowance. Certainly. It would, to be of any 
use to her, decidedly reduce my own income, but 
you will do me the justice to believe that that 
consideration would not weigh with me.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Glentworth, heartily. 
“Tf there was anything little or selfish about you, 
I should not dare to speak to you as I do now.” 

“T could,” Mrs. Treherne went on—“I could 
enable them to marry; but would it be wise ?”’ 

“Well, not directly. Early marriages are a 
great mistake, no doubt. But perhaps later—” 

“ Whether now or later, is such a marriage de- 
sirable? Is it well for themselves or the world 
that such persons—such as they have shown 
themselves to be—should marry ?” 

“Captain Loscombe, of course, has behaved 
very badly—” began Mrs. Glentworth. 

“And Louise,” said Mrs. Treherne, “has be- 
haved worse.” 

“ Well, no, I can’t see that.” 

“She has been guilty of exactly the same du- 
plicity, with immodesty—well, let us say indeli- 
cacy—besides. Want of self-respect in a woman 
is, I consider, an unpardonable want.” 

Mrs. Glentworth looked bewildered. 

“Ts not that rather a strong way to speak of 
Louise’s share in the matter ?” 

“Not in my opinion. A clandestine love af- 
fair is under any circumstances a discreditable 
thing. In this case, where there was no possible 
reason why Captain Loscombe should not pro- 
pose openly and honorably, it was inexcusable, 
and points, I repeat, to a stain in Louise’s char- 
acter which is beyond excuse.” 

“Dear Mrs. Treherne, the world is hard enough 
upon women, but you are harder still.” 

“Perhaps I am. I have never sympathized 
much with that common accusation against the 
world. To me it seems that the world is hardly 
severe enough.” 

“Goodness gracious!” cried Mrs. Glentworth. 
“ But I think you will find that the world is more 
severe than you think. If you persist in treat- 
ing this affair so seriously, the world, at least in 
this neighborhood, will take the worst. possible 
view of it, and may behave to the poor child as 
if—as if she had done something worse.” 

“T at least would not blame it if it did.” 

“Then you mean to tell me, Mrs. Treherne,” 
said Mrs. Glentworth, crimsoning, “that you are 
willing Louise should be cut or looked coldly on 
by everybody here, and followed wherever she 
goes by the reputation—that, in fact, you are 
willing her life should be spoiled ?” 

“She has spoiled it for herself.” 





“She has done nothing but what other people 
would overlook, if you would overlook it your- 
self.” 

“T should be the last person to overlook it,” 
said Mrs, Treherne. “My standard is, I hope, 
not lower than the average.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Treherne, how can you talk like this, 
as if the girl had done something really wrong, 
instead of being merely imprudent and foolish ? 
I can not understand it—you who have been al- 
ways so amiable and kind. Are you sure—” 

Then Mrs, Glentworth paused, unable to utter 
the words that had risen to her lips. She tried 
to say something else, and ended by bursting inte 
tears. Then, she confessed to herself, her last 
chance of influencing the strong- minded, self- 
possessed woman before her was gone. 

“T will not trouble you any more, Mrs, Tre- 
herne,” she said, brokenly. ‘“ You are a very 
clever woman, but you are making a mistake, and 
some day, I am sure, you will be sorry for it.” 

“My dear Mrs. Glentworth,” said Mrs, Tre- 
herne, gently pressing the hand which was yield- 
ed rather than offered. “It is only that our 
standards are different.” 

And Mrs. Glentworth went without a word 
more. As the door closed behind her, Mrs. Tre- 
herne moved toward her easel, and took up her 
brushes, feeling cool and calm and self-contented. 
Suddenly the door opened again, and Mrs. Glent- 
worth’s flushed, tear-stained face re-appeared. 

“May I see Louise for a few moments?” she 
asked, meekly. 

“Louise? Certainly,” answered Mrs. Treherne, 
with the faintest possible movement of her eye- 
brows. “The school-room is her sitting-room for 
the present. Jones will show you the way.” 

The school-room, on the floor above, was a well- 
lit, airy room, pleasantly furnished, like all the 
rooms in Newlands, and adorned with pictures 
as well as maps and flowers. In one corner was 
a low, deep sofa, on which Louise lay prone, her 
head buried in her hands. She raised herself as 
Mrs. Glentworth was announced, and turned to- 
ward her visitor two large, wet, desponding eyes, 
seen through floating golden strands of ruffled 
hair. These she brushed aside quickly, with a 
pretty movement of her beautiful little hand, as 
she rose to receive Mrs. Glentworth. 

“My dear child,” began that lady, when she 
had kissed her and taken the offered place be- 
side her on the sofa, “I am so grieved about 
all this. It is most unfortunate. I can not im- 
agine, my dear”—putting her arm affectionately 
round the girl as she spoke—‘“ seeing there was 
no possible reason for keeping the engagement 
secret, why it did not occur to you that it would 
be so much more natural as well as proper for you 
to have spoken at once about it to your mother.” 

She waited for a reply, but Louise, though 
looking attentively at her, remained silent. 

“You must not be offended with me, dear,” 
said Mrs. Glentworth, with even greater gentle- 
ness—‘ I am old enough to be your grandmother ; 
but your mother is, naturally enough, very much 
displeased. Nothing underhand or clandestine is 
nice in a young girl, least of all a clandestine un- 
derstanding with a gentleman. And then the 
want of confidence in your mother you have 
shown must have hurt’ her feelings very much. 
She is, of course, angry at your conduct, but I 
think,” said Mrs. Glentworth, hoping against hope, 
“that if you would come down-stairs at once 
and say how sorry you are for what you have 
done, and explain simply and candidly what in- 
duced you to behave in this way, your mother 
would be friends with you again.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Glentworth,” 
quietly. “ But it is no use. 
forgive me.” 

“My dear child, why should you think so? 
You have done very wrong, certainly, but—” 

“Oh, it is not that,” said Louise, with an al- 
most contemptuous intonation. “It is—but you 
will not tell, will you?” 

“Well, no, I shall not repeat anything you tell 
me in confidence.” 

“The truth is,” said Louise, very deliberately, 


said Louise, 
Mamma will never 


“mamma is as jealous as ever she can be. She 
thought Captain Loscombe admired her. We 


knew she would be furious when she knew le 
cared for me: that is why we kept it secret. I 
shall pay Mrs. Nias out some day—old cat! But 
for her, Captain Loscombe would have managed it 
all nicely. He is very clever, and he understands 
mamma. Everybody else thinks her so superior 
and good, but she has got her faults like other 
people, and worse, only she calls them by fine 
names. Now she pretends she is cross with me 
because she thinks what I have done is shock- 
ing; the real reason is she hates me because 
I am young and she is getting old and passée. 
It is no good asking her to forgive me,” con- 
tinued Louise, looking at Mrs. Glentworth as if 
for suggestive advice ; “the only way would be to 
make her believe somehow or other that it was 
all a mistake, and that Captain Loscombe was in 
love with her all the time.” 

Throughout this speech Mrs. Glentworth stirred 
neither limb nor feature, spell-bound, as it were, 
by amazement not only at this coarse and blunt 
translation of a vague suspicion she had hardly 
dared to formulate to herself, but also at this 
revelation of character in a young girl whom she 
had seen hitherto only in her step-mother’s pre- 
sence, and had regarded always as the embodi- 
ment of youthful innocence. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” cried the good crea- 
ture, rising to her feet, with the sudden convic- 
tion that this melancholy problem was far more 
complicated than she had supposed. “My dear 
child, I don’t know what to say to you. For 
Heaven’s sake don’t think of any more under- 
hand doings. I dare say, if you are patient, you 
will be able to marry Captain Loscombe some 
day; and oh! do not—do not say such terrible 
things about your mother.” 

“ You won’t tell her?” said Louise, with a flash 
of suspicion. 
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“Oh no, of course » net” said Mrs. Glentworth, 
in sad impatience with this unconfiding young 
nature. “ But I can not imagine how things are 
ever to come right if you allow yourself to feel 
like this toward her. Good-by for the present. 
I must go.” 

She went out hopeless and heavy with that 
bitter disappointment—a disappointment in hu- 
man nature. She forgot all about Major Hill 
till he came forward, near the lodge gates, to 
meet her. 

“Tt is no use,” she said, in a low voice, when 
she had checked her pony, and the boy was at 
its head. “Mrs. Treherne is quite immovable, 
and the child is not likely to soften her. I can 
do nothing.” 

“You can do nothing,” repeated the major, 
thoughtfully, his brows wrinkled into a frown, 
his eyes fixed upon the ground. “By Jove! I 
tell you what,” he added, suddenly, as if surprised 
by a brilliant idea, “I'll try what that Plymouth 
atheist can do. Mrs. Treherne thinks an awful 
lot of him.” 

Mrs. Glentworth smiled sadly and unbelieving- 
ly as she touched the pony with her whip. 

“At any rate I'll try,” said the major, half 
aloud, as the carriage drove off, and he raised his 
hat. “It would be easier to make the ease clear 
to a man, even if he is an atheist and doesn’t cut 
his hair. TJl go over this very afternoon.” 

[To BE oontiINUED.) 





‘‘ PIERROT.” 


See illustration on page 685. 

NV LEON FRANCOIS COMERRE, the artist 
AVE. of this fine picture, which attracted much 
attention at the last Paris Salon, is a native of 
Trélon, France, and a pupil of the celebrated 
Cabanel, some of whose characteristics are seen 
in his works. He has an American reputation 
through his picture “ Cassandra,” which gained a 
medal at the Centennial Exhibition, after taking 
the prize at the previous Paris Salon. In 1875 
he gained the Prix de Rome. “ Pierrot” is an 
excellent example of the style of this promising 
young artist, and forms a notable addition to the 
art pictures of the Bazar. 





CATS. 
By WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU. 
See illustrations on page 684, 


HE cat was mentioned as a domesticated ani- 

mal in Egypt by Herodotus 2368 years ago. 
We find no earlier account than is given by the 
Father of History. A century later Aristotle did 
not include the cat in his History of Animals, 
except as a term for the lioness. It is evident 
from this fact that the cat was unknown in very 
ancient Greece. Some authors assert that pussy 
originated i in Egypt, and others endeavor to trace 
its descent from the wild-cat, which is indigenous 
to the forests of Europe. These are mere sur- 
mises, palpably incorrect. Herodotus gives some 
account of the habits of the so-called cat of Egypt. 
He says it was customary for the Egyptians to 
embalm their domestic animals, and deposit the 
mummies in places sacred to the god to whom 
they were dedicated. He mentions Bubastis and 
Spes Arteimedos as the favorite depositories. 
The habits of the cat described by Herodotus are 
foreign to those of the modern felines. An ex- 
amination of an Egyptian cat mummy in a good 
state of preservation at Columbia College shows 
that it has only a generic correspondence with 
the modern animal. The former was Felis ma- 
niculata ; the latter is Felis domestica, of the 
same genus. Both descended from a common 
ancestor. This ancestor is not the European or 
any other wild-cat with a blunt or truncated tail. 
The modern cat has a smooth tapering tail, which, 
as a British investigator has shown, once had a 
prehensile use, and enabled its owner to hang 
from the limb of a tree like a monkey. There 
is reason to believe that the common ancestor of 
the cat exists in Asia. The passion of the cat 
for fish has never been accounted for. It is pure- 
ly an instinct. There are many instances of the 
modern cat catching fish from the stream. Now 
if there is a wild-cat with a tapering tail, which 
lives on fish, and which uses its tail to hang from 
the limb of a tree to catch them, that cat would 
be the ancestor of all domestic cats. Let us look 
over the wild animals of Bengal and Hindostan. 
There we find the fishing cat, Felis viverrina, 
with all these characteristics, and perceive the 
true ancestor of the domestic eat. The various 
animals of Angora and Khorassan districts, of 
China and Japan, are spoken of by writers as far 
back as we have Asiatic annals, on account of 
their peculiarly long silky hair and other Oriental 
characteristi¢s. From these countries, where the 
cat was first domesticated, their fame slowly 
spread, and particularly attracted travellers. In 
China and Japan they were bred into different 
shapes and with different peculiarities to suit the 
fancy of the people. They were exported into 
Europe during more modern times, where they 
crossed with the wild species, and recrossed 
among themselves. They were introduced into 
England, and during the past three centuries 
crossed with the tortoise-shell from South Amer- 
ica, the Maltese from the island of Malta, the red 
cat from Tobolsk, and others. They have become 
so hybridized in America and abroad that there 
is scarcely a distinct type remaining. The fol- 
lowing varieties of the domestic cat may be men- 
tioned, the differences of which are due to cli- 
mate or to special breeding, or to both, or to ac- 
cident, as in the case of the tailless cats of the 
Isle of Man and of the Crimea: 

The Manx or Cornish cat of the Isles of Man 
and Wight has a rudimentary tail. The Malayan 
Archipelago cats have truncated or stub tails, 
The Madagascar cat has a twisted tail. This latter 








is the only animal known that probably descended 


from the Egyptian cat, or vice versa. The Chinese 
cats have pendulous or lopping ears. The Tobolsk 
is a breed of red cats. The Angora was originally 
ealled the lion cat. The type is larger than the 
common or a small wild cat. It has long hair 
about the neck and head, giving it the appear- 
ance of a lion. It is usually either white or dun- 
color, often with one blue and one yellow eye. 
In Europe, Great Britain, and America it has so 
degenerated by crossing that the type nearly has 
disappeared. 

The Persian cat, according to Pietro della Valle, 
is peculiar to Khoraszan, in Persia. It has the 
figure and form of the ordinary animal, but is in- 
finitely more beautiful in the lustre and color of its 
hair, which is gray-blue, without mixture, and as 
soft as shining silk. The tail is very long, with 
hair six inches in length, which it throws over 
the back, like a squirrel. 

The tabby cat is grayish-brown, with brown or 
black streaks. The tabby presented in the illus- 
tration has a beautiful white ruff about the neck. 
It is a remarkably fine specimen. 

The Spanish or tortoise-shell exists in South 
America in the tame and wild states, and is indi- 
genous there. The type has a long soft tail, in 
form like a round but tapering brush. 

The tiger cat is gray and striped. 
true type of domestic cats. 

The Maltese cats of the island of Malta are of 
mouse-color, and of wide distribution. The Car- 
thusian cat is quite similar, except that it has 
black lips and that the bottoms of its paws are 
black. 

America has no type, and the majority of its 
cats are of impossible classification except under 
the general name. 

In ancient Egypt the cat was held sacred to 
Isis. At the present time the Egyptians venerate 
the feline pets sufficiently to provide hospitals and 
lodging-houses for them. 

In England the cat is the prime household pet, 
and more attention is paid to breeding than else- 
where. A movement was lately inaugurated to 
provide a lodging-house in London where cats 
may be boarded while a family is absent from 
the city. 

In America but little attention is paid to puss, 
which is allowed the same freedom as children, 
with as little bringing up. There are many cel- 
ebrated cats in this country, however, and we have 
taken pains to collect some incidents not hereto- 
fore published of the most celebrated specimens, 

Tom is a celebrated tiger cat belonging to the 
photographer Alexander Hesler, of Chicago. He 
interests hundreds of babies annually while they 
pose. He can make them laugh or look inter- 
ested, according as the case necessitates. He can 
pose in any manner required, and appears as a 
judge hearing an argument, and again as a par- 
son saying grace, as shown in the illustrations. 
Tom was a nomad who came to the studio to 
solicit charity. He was taken in and cared for, 
and after a few days exhibited such intelligence 
that he was adopted. He first rid the establish- 
ment of rats, and for a long time lived content- 
edly in the top story, having access to the outer 
world only by the roof. One night he concluded 
to take a vacation, and descended five flights of 
stairs to the street. Here he fell into bad com- 
pany, as prowlers usually do under such cireum- 
stances. At the end of a week he returned in 
such a demoralized and starved condition that 
great doubt was had as to his identity. By such 
language as the feline may command he promised 
that if taken in and cared for he would never 
stray away again. For two years he has remain- 
ed faithful, and his owner expresses the belief 
that Tom will ever continue to do so to the end of 
his days. 

Other photographers have cats which pose and 
interest children, usually from the top of the cam- 
era. Mr. L. Alman, of New York, has a very 
handsome tiger of this description, which forms 
one of our illustrations. 

Mr. Rockwood, the New York photographer, 
relates many experiences with people and. their 
cats brought to him to be photographed. “ Peo- 
ple are very much attached to their feline pets,’® 
he observes. “I have taken photographs of a 
number of cats which taxed my patience and 
skill, even with the instantaneous process. The 
ladies bring them here, and fondle and kiss them, 
but they are very unappreciative and regardless 
of caresses at such times. They wink and purr 
at the endearments, but the instant they are left 
alone, strenuously endeavor to escape posing. 
We often have to resort to deception in order to 
secure them.” One of our illustrations shows 
the handsome “ Tiger” crouching in his lair, as 
photographed by Mr. Rockwood. 

The intelligent posing cat Sneezer is a half- 
tiger cat, reared beneath the shadow of classic 
Yale, and the property of the photographer 
George C. Phelps, of New Haven, Connecticut. 
He was found under a barn when a kitten, and 
at the age of nine years is still in his prime. 
His upper parts are gray, with black stripes. 
Below he is white, and his paws are like white 
velvet. When found he was too young to lap 
milk. He was trained to become an assistant 
photographer, and in that respect he has no peer. 
When a child is to be posed, a high chair is 
brought forward as near as convenient. Mr. 
Phelps whistles. Sneezer comes from any part 
of the building, springs upon the chair, puts his 
fore-paws on the back as in, the illustration, and 
fastens his large eyes on those of the child, as 
much as to say, “ Now look at me for a second.” 
Usually the babe becomes interested, and re- 
mains quiet long enough to obtain an instantane- 
ous negative. In case of success, Sneezer jumps 
down and awaits the next customer; otherwise 
he performs tricks which no child can resist. 
Even adults are inveigled into a proper pose by 
this clever animal, who can soon banish a look 
of care or austerity. Sneezer goes through his 
task without enthusiasm. He is a cat that be- 
lieves in duty, and performs it, Mr, Phelps alone 
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possesses the confidence of Sneezer, and has the 
power to make him perform. “Shake hands, 
Sneezer !” he will say. Up comes the white paw. 
“Speak !’ Sneezer says, “ Meow.” “ Louder, old 
boy!” Out comes a screech that would make 
the managers of a cat concert turn green with 
envy. Then he holds articles in his mouth, rolls 
over, and finally jumps in a manner that con- 
vinces one that he has India-rubber legs, and the 
matinée is over. Sneezer has a broad intelligent 
face. His claws are kept cut close, so that he may 
not harm children. He has only human compan- 
ionship. He is contented and happy, and likes no- 
thing better than a frolic with his master. He 
is vain, and delights in looking in the mirror. He 
knows Mr. Phelps’s footstep, and his greeting 
when his master returns after an absence is hu- 
man. During his nine years he has not travelled 
beyond the confines of his habitation, but here 
he has, in the mute language of cats, conversed 
with many of the illustrious men who linger in 
the shadows of old Yale. 

Hafiz L. is the celebrated cat (a cross between 
the Persian and Maltese) of Dr. Edwin M. Hale, 
of Chicago. He was born in Berkshire, England, 
in 1871. Nothing is known of his parents, ex- 
cept from the certificate in the correspondence 
with the original owner. Dr. Hale, desiring 
the best cat obtainable, advertised in the Lon- 
don Exchange and Mail. A dozen descriptive 
letters resulted from the advertisement. These 
replies came from men as well as women—a 
circumstance which would be novel in this coun- 
try. Some offered to “ pack” their kittens and 
send them for approval if expenses were de- 
frayed each way. The prices asked ranged from 
seven shillings to three pounds. Offspring from 
winners of silver cups and various prizes given 
at Crystal Palace and other exhibitions were of- 
fered. Descriptions of color of hair, eyes, ete., 
accompanied the replies which were received from 
Liverpool, Angiesea, Devonshire, and other parts 
of England. The letter which attracted Dr. Hale’s 
attention is of interest as showing the attention 
paid to the breeding of cats in England. It was 
dated Berkshire, and read as follows: “I can of- 
fer you two handsome Persian kittens, one white 
and the other tortoise-shell, magnificent speci- 
mens, bred from pure imported parents which 
were winners of many silver cups. They are six 
months old, fine large kittens, which will be ve ry 
large cats when full grown. They have lovely 
long silky coats, ear tufts, splendid large frills, 
and immense busts. They are very affectionate, 
clean in the house, and perfectly healthy. My 
price is one guinea each; basket, one shilling 
sixpence. If you like, one shall be sent you for 
approval, and you can then judge. They 
worth much more than I ask.” 

The letter describing the white kitten further 
explained that his eyes were not blue, and that 
he was not deaf, although pure white—contingen- 
cies somehow considered inseparable. The white 
kitten was secured, and named after the beauti- 
ful Persian cat described in Daniel Deronda. For 
his first Christmas present he received a hand- 
some collar marked ** Dr, Hale and his Cat,” 4 la 
Whittington, As Hafiz grew, the collar damaged 
his ruff, and was abandoned. Until his full growth 
he slept with the children peacefully and quietly. 
Then the moon began to agitate his sensibilities 
o’ nights, and serenading became his ruling pas- 
sion. How many times he escaped and was lost 
for days, or how many advertisements and re- 
wards bid for his recovery, is unknown. After 
having his fun he invariably presented himself at 
the window at dead of night, and mewing piteous- 
ly, claimed the rewards offered. Believing that 
his race was more intelligent than others, and 
Hafiz more intelligent than his race, no attempt 
was made to teach him by his owners, who were 
content to pet and caress him. He accepted the 
situation from the first, and showed a spontane- 
ity of aptitude, a pride, a love of attention, and a 
quickness to learn tricks as great as any member 
of the canine race. He runs for a ball thrown, 
picks it up, and drops it at the feet of the one 
playing with him. His ingenuity to catch or find 
a ball is amazing; from behind doors and pic- 
tures or off one’s shoulder , it matters little, he is 
sure to find the ball; he jumps four feet vertical- 
ly after it, or turns a somersault backward when 
it is thrown behind him. He has his place at the 
table, his chair, plates, and articles dedicated by 
their decorations to his particular use. He sits 
patiently, with fore-paws folded on the table and 
hind-legs on the chair, until served. He seldom 
commits a breach of manners, except now and 
then to snatch a bite from some one’s fork in fun, 
which rudeness is rather invited than punished. 

There was a notable funeral in New York a 
few months ago, and many mourners dropped a 
tear for “ Black” as his coffin was borne away 
covered with flowers. Black was an animal of 
such marked size, color, fur, and intelligence that 
he may well claim to be a representative cat of 
the United States. He was valued at a thousand 





are 


dollars, and enjoyed a wide reputation. He be- 
longed to Dr. Thomas Brian Gunning. He had 


singularly beautiful, very long, and thick fur, and 
was jet black, except on his nose, throat, under 
parts, and paws, which were of dazzling white- 
ness. His head was very large and broad, the 
cheeks prominent and full, the eyes of remark- 
able size, and the whiskers of unusual length and 
fullness. He weighed fourteen pounds, and died 
at the age of eleven. Black wandered into the 
house when he was three or four months old, in 
the year 18738. When the family came home 
after the summer season, Black made friends of 
all, and soon became a member of the household. 
He had his seat at the table, which he occupied 
with great dignity, sitting on his hind-legs with- 
out putting his fore-paws on the table. Black 
was very playful; he would open the ladies’ fan- 
cy bags left on the table and pull out the con- 
tents. By the time he was six months old he 
would carry packages in his mouth through the 





streets, and would take letters to the post-box on 








the corner. Every morning he made his way to 
r. Gunning'’s bedroom to have some sport. One 
morning he wanted to pull an Indian cushion off 
the table, but was prevented; about ten o’clock 
he triumphantly entered the office with the cush- 
ion. When permitted, he would go out for a walk 
with any one as soberly as a coach-dog. The fam- 
ily was separated during three years; Black wel- 
comed all on their return, and the first time the 
dinner-bell rang, immediately resumed his old seat 
at the table. There were two boys who came 
yearly from New Orleans, and played with him on 
a rug. When they placed some object under one 
side of it, he would dive under the other side and 
seize it. The second year they came Black dived 
under the rug as soon as he saw them, ready for 
fun. He was the pet of the family, who nursed 
him tenderly, and were deeply grieved at his death, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youne Hovsexkrerer, Minnie, Hoverkrerrr, W. E. 
B. J., anp-Orures will find their questions about social 
usages, cards, table manners, etc., answered in Man- 
ners and Social Usages, which will be mailed to them 
by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1. 

V. S.—Get blue, rose, and white cashmere for your 
little girl’s nicest winter dresses, and flannels for every 
day. Make with a white guimpe of embroidery, or 
else a yoke of the material. Get her a white walking 
coat of cloth trimmed with velvet, or for a plainer gar- 
ment one of dark cloth, either gray, or blue, or brown. 

Constant Reaper.—Your lawn is all right. Make 
it with a belted, gathered waist, a deep apron, and one 
gathered flounce in front, and put three flounces across 
the back from belt to foot. 

Grureupr.—Read reply above to “ V. 8.” Make your 
black silk with princesse back and front drapery like 
that seen in Bazar No. 36, Vol. XVIL, of which a cut 
pattern is given. 

Op Sunsoriser.—The cream sash is all right. 

Anxious Onr.—The family need not make gifts if 
they can not afford it, but the bride must not refuse 
gifts from her friends. The usual collation for parties 
is suitable. The bride’s father and mother invite the 
guests to table in a quiet way; the bride and groom 


lead the way, and the guests follow, and stand at the 
table. 

Mrs. H. B. W.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. Any trimming store here will send you the 


cord by mail. 

Unsopuisricatep.—In Manners and Social Usagea 
you will find full details concerning ladies’-maids and 
their duties, which, having once been published in the 
Bazar, can not be repeated, now that the paper is ac- 
cessible in book form. 

W.—Of course you should announce that your 
translated and not original. 
C.— Paul and Virginia was written by Bernar- 
Saint-Pierre. You can readily obtain the book. 
We have not space to give you an outline of this or any 
other story, nor cau we tell you where to get the book 
you mention. “ May good digestion wait on appetite !” 
is an appropriate motto for your table scarf, or “ Bon 







—— if that is too long 
S.—Make the skating - costume with a pleated 
okint a : light drapery, and basque, and have a vest and 


border of gay red Hercules braid to brighten up the 
black cloth. 

Lesuie.—Muslin similar to that on your duchesse 
table will be prettier than cretonne for your curtains. 
Have a festooned lambrequin if you like, or else let the 
two flowing curtains hang from a gilded pole. 

N. F You can get very inexpensive white silk 
for your wedding dress. The five brothers should act 
as ushers. Have a Jess formal meal than dinner after 
the ceremony, and let the guests stand, or else have the 
guests invited to the dining-room while the bride is 
holding her reception. 

Anxtous One.—Use your blue silk for a basque with 
a velvet vest. Then get a velvet skirt, or else put a 
deep pleating of velvet on the skirt, and make the 
drapery of the repped silk 

Breatrion Cenot.—Velvet is the most stylish skirt for 
a cashmere polonaise, and velveteen will be used for 
the same purpose. Make it of plain straight breadths 
laid in large easy pleats in those parts not covered 






by the polonaise. There will be no great change in 
styles of children’s dresses. 
Brss.—Bustles and full skirts are fashionable, and 


will continue so all winter. 
colors are stylish for cloths. 
stylish as you mention. 

Mrs. J. W. E.—Have your velvet suit made very 
plainly, and trimmed with fur instead of ostrich tips. 
The skirt should be loosely pleated to hang straight 
under the drapery, which must be simple, and can be 
hooked on the basque above its edge. See details in 
the New York Fashions. 

Aqnes B.—Use your velvet for the vest and front and 
side breadths of a garnet silk dress. Get cashmere or 
cloth in the new gray or blue shades, or else myrtle 
green, for your wool suit. Have a mantle of the same 
for cashmere, but a jacket if you usecloth. Trim with 
braid of the same color with gilt woven in it. 

Bazar Reaper.—A white repped silk dress and a 
regulation party supper are what you want for a wed- 
ding at 6 p.m. in October. Read New York Fashions 


Brown, gray, and dahlia 
The opera wrap will be 









of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVII. 
Cc, E. C.—Tear your lettuce with your fingers; do 
not cut it; but use your fork to carry it to your mouth, 


Use velvet flounces and jet trimmings instead of lace 
for a church dress for the winter. Read descriptions 
of such dresses in New York Fashions. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to decide whether black silk will become 
shiny-looking. You can improve its appearance by 
sponging it with borax water. 

Op Sussoriser.—Your shades of green silk are too 
bright. 

Erurt W.—The sisters can wear white silk or nuns’ 
veiling dresses, the mother heavy black ottoman repped 
silk, and the child a pretty white muslin dress trimmed 
with embroidery and lace. 

Botrercur.—Make a skirt of your material, and get 
dark olive wool for a basque and over-skirt. Make a 
velveteen suit with the princesse back like the design 
lately illustrated in the Bazar 

Puta. Sunsonteer.—The announcement card invites 
acall from you. A letter of condolence should be an- 
swered, 

Bazar Reapver.—The white cashmere is suitable for 
an early morning wedding. The house may be dark- 
ened, and lighted by gas or wax candles, 

Krr.—Get ottoman cloth for a cloak, and m: 
designs illustrated in the Bazar. 
will be worn again. 

Prorrsstonat Beavty.—You should read The Ugly 
Girl Papers, a book which will be sent from this office 
on receipt of 

Minnir.—Velvet, lace, and jet passementeries are 
used to trim black silk dresses. Low-necked dresses 
have short sleeves, while high corsages of evening 
dresses lave transparent lace sleeves that extend to the 
elbow or the wrist. 

). W.—A bride should certainly wear white boots or 
white slippers with a white silk dress. Undressed kid 
gloves are appropriate. 

Sunsoniser.—Use your striped plush for a straight 
polonaise, with the plain plush as a deep border on a 
foundation skirt to wear with it. Put flounces of your 
lace on the plain satin skirt, and use the brocade for 
drapery and for a basque that has at least elbow sleeves 
of the same. Wear white gloves, white slippers, and 
white silk stockings during the ceremony. Get asmall 
gray velvet bonnet to wear with both these dresses, 

Lizzie H.—Get a golden brown cloth suit, made in 
tailor style, with an outside jacket, and trim it with 
brown and gilt braid. 

Bay Suorr.—No; it is not a breach of etiquette to 
send a wedding present to the gentleman when you do 
not know the bride, but the groom considers it a great- 
er compliment if the gift is to the bride. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 
Dre. A. L. Haws, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: “ Have 
prescribed it with marked benefit in indigestion and 
urinary troubles.”—[Adv.} 





MEANEST 


MALARIAL 


SNEAK IN TOWN 

vases sneaked up through the poorly 
constructed drains and made baby very sick with 
malarial fever. Baby would have died but for timely 
use of Brown’s Iron Bitters. There is nothing meaner 
in its way of coming, nor worse in its effects, than this 
malaria from the anderg ground regions. Mrs. McDon- 
ald, of New Haven, Coun., says, “* For six years I suf- 
fered from the effects of wl but Brown's Iron 
Bitters cured me entirely.” Try it when malaria steals 
in and undermines your constitution, It will give 
relief.—{ Adv.) 





THROAT AND LUNG DISEASES 
aspecialty. Send two letter stamps for a large treatise 
riving self-treatment. Address World's Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub. 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, ‘The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder, A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Peraiz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. Burnett's FLavonine 
Exrnraors are the best.—[Adv.) 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suayn«, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Far Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from mann- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[Adv.} 








ADVERTLISHMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


PLUSH PETALS 


For Roses, Pansies, Pelargoniuma, &c., as used in the 
new raised Embroidery. Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 


“CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


1144 Broadway, N.Y. ; 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turouctout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 











~ Universally preseribed by the se Pacalty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
G a | | 10 N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


Sold by all Druggista. 


THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PU nr LBS, “GRAYS,” 
* QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 
print, try them. Made in great variety. 


AND 


























AT RETAIL 
JOHN E. TAU GHRAN & C0. 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 14th St., 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
J &. JOHNSTON, 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 

(Reclining. 

a e BAA Priceless Boon to 
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a eay" FACTORY. 
and BEST. Cc HAI RS in! 
the world. mad for 


Circular to 





FALLING OUT prompt- 


Folding Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 
ly and absolutely cured. 
Remedy delicate, harmless, 


/ | R infallible. Never fails. For 


—— Urs, address, with 4.cents to pay postage, 
HE H. R. SPECIFIC co., > CO., Centreville, Mass. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The besttin the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxru Avenue, New York, 
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ANCLO-SWISS 


“e@ MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS throughout the United States 
and 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and espeetally for In- 
fants until the period of Dentition. 


ANGLO |i 
SWISS 


Coffee and Milk 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


eee 
., 33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
miLK-marp Brann, SOLIPY CTGCISTS & GROCERS. 


STAMPING OUTFIT 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 35 Stamrine 
Parrmens, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild 
Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, 
Vines,etc, Full Instruei tions for Stamping 
and Working, Distributing Pad, Box of 
Stamping Powder, Instructions for Indeli- 
ble Stamping. New Sarre Book, con- 
taining over 400 Illustrstions of New and 
choice designs for all kinds of Embroid- 
ery. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00, 

Exrra Srampixa Parrerns. — Outline Alphabet 
(26 letters), 50c.; Sheaf of Wheat, 15c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10¢. 5 Forget-me-nots, 15¢.; Calla Lily, 








15c.; Pansies, 15c.; Pond-Lilies, 15c.; Outline Design, 
10c. > Golde n Rod and Asters, 15c.; Spriq of Sumach, 
15c.’ Sprotat. Orrer.—We will send ail these Extra 


Stamping Patterns and the Stamping Ontfit for $2.00. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


WE SEND 
FREE TO ANY DRESSMAKER 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, L: 
ERAL gt fo and Rae. CONTAIN: 
ING most VALUABLE INFORMATIO 

No ENTERPRISING o AMBITI OUS 
D SMAKER wil! decline our Liberal Offer. 
THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MA- 
CHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, New York City. 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
your crape by mail. 
SHRIVER &COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N. Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


» Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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Cleanliness js next to Godliness, 

BoP) must he considered as 

eaus of Gracefand a 

ergyman who recommends 

moral things should he willing 

to recommend( Soap) Iam 

hd told that_my commendation of 

C (Bears’ Soap Plhas opened for it 

a large sale in thel United States, ) 

am willing to stand by every word in 

favor of it that I ever uttered. A man 

must be fastidious indeed who is not 
satisfied gin it, 


SEERESISOA P PEARS@SIOAR 


—— = 


fA Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the  Srentent English authority 


on the 8 


=i Prof, SIR ERASHUS WILSON, PRS. 


Pres, of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘England 


Nothin 
and a Soft Skin. 


adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com 
With these the plainest features become attractive. 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


lexion 
ithout 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


Is ponte provered for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 

In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 

Soap, and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its a 

Redness, Roughness and Chappin 

a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 

reeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 

it as the — luxury of the toilet, 


= 


v0 


to the weather, Winter or Summer. 


J 


non-irritant character, 


Its 
commen 
economy is remarkable. 


Ee 


DUTHEUEADINGFORUGCISTS™ SELL PEARS*SOAP” 





15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


SOA Fr 


are prevented, and 


Its durability and consequent 
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PATENT WAVED OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


The Fedora Elastic Spring Wave. 


PERFECTION IN ITSELF, 


AND su PERIOR 
to any other, patent 
waves included. 
Clasps softly to the 
forehead, giving a 
beautiful shape anda 
perfectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 


IMPORTANT TO 
LADIES. 

My new Front Piece 
THE EMPRESS 
(patent applied for), 
Shows ladies’ own 
appearance. Fitted with my 





arting. No wig-like 
improved elastic spring. 
Hair Cutting and Curling on the premises by best 


French artists. 50 cents. 

Hair bought and exchanged. 

Combings made up quicker, better, and cheaper than 
by any other house. 

Front Pieces dressed while you wait. 25 cents each. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER-LIGHT 
SWITCHES, 

Naturally wavy, from $5 upward; formerly sold at 
double the price. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


The largest and most elegant stock of naturally 
Gray Hair Switches, &c., at fabulously low prices. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 

For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended b: physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 
50c. and ¢1 per box. Amula, the great Tan and 
Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAFFOLINE 
Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. 
Marshall's ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously the 
hair. the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beauti- 
ful light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box, 
Applied on premises if desired. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

For Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 
NEW IL LUSTRATED CATAL ee E ones RECEIPT 

OF 3-CENT STAM 
L. SHAW, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue. 





“8ee What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimpiy, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseiises of 
the Blood, skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Curioura Remepirs. A baolutely pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

= Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


MOTHERS 


Should lf for themselves 
and for their 
CHILDREN 


FERRI 
CORSET WAISTS. 


\ They are the BEST for Health, Com- 
fort, Wear, and perfection of fit. 
Ali Physicians recommend them. 


Ask your merchants for Ferris’ Corded 
Waist—take no other. 













soatile 
“ Patent 





ad 


Send for d descriptive circular. 
Sold by Leading Retailers. 


FERBIS BROS., Man’fctrs., 
81 WuHiteE St., NEW YORK. 


DONT GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
Stitches, in Six ae = Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed 

CuNTLEE, i144 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
Of every description. 
SH OP NG For circular, nrc 
MISS G. JONES, Pll E. 31st St., N.Y. City. 
“NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A Competent Lady of ability, furnishing the highest 
references, will Receive yes ad _ Purchase Goods 
for out-of-town parties. 
PURCHASING NG BUREAU, ‘No. 242 West 23d St. 
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SHOPPIN Or Every Desonirrion 

promptly —— — 
— charged. For circular, &c., ad 

Mus. L, BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, ie York. 
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Silks, Velvets, & Dress Goods, 


New Importation now open at popular prices. Spe- 
cial attention is directed to the following: 


Black Gros Grain Dress Silks, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 

Colored Gros Grain Dress Silks, $1.00, $1.25. 

Colored Satin Radzimir, $1.10, $1.50. 

Black and Colored Brocade Velvets from $2.50 to 
$7.50 per yard; many exclusive designs 

Plain Colored and Black Velvets, ull-silk face, from 
$1.25 to $3.50 per yard. 

French, German, and American Black and Colored 
Dress Goods, ina large assortment, at very attractive 
prices, 





New Illustrated Autumn and Winter Catalogue, and 
Guide for Shopping by Mail, FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


bunt 
Conable Kes v 


TLOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
We have now open a complete assortment 
of Fall and Winter Silk, Wool, and Merino 
Hosiery and Undergarments for Ladies, Gen- 
tlemen, and Children. 





| Of 23d 
| Street, 
| NEW YORK. 





Proadway AK 1 9th dt. 
e 





H.C. FP. 


CH & SON, 


6th Ave, & 20th St., New York. 
Opening of 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


Our SPECIALTIES: 
SHORT SEAL-SKIN WRAPS, 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
SEAL-SKIN DOLMANS, 


Are warranted genuine Alaska and Real 
London Dye 


MINK-LINED CIRCULARS, 
SQUIRREL-LINED CIRCULARS. 





GENUINE HUDSON BAY BEAVER 
MUFFS, CAPES, STOLLS, 


And Trimmings of every width. 





LYNX, OTTER, FOX, AND CHINCHILLA 
MUFFS, CAPES, TRIMMINGS, ée. 





Every desirable style and article kept by first- 
class Fur Houses will be offered this season to our 
patrons with our usual guarantee, at prices lower 
than any other house in the city. 


Orders by mail filled promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Avenue and 2Oth Street, N *- 


PRY GOODS GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 
SILKS, PRESS | GOODS. CLOAKS, 
jhawis, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 





ents for Ladics J fafants and Child je etny ty 
BA) am E ung Ge dp, Vpho ty ister E EVE ARS y Art rticles, &e. 


COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market Sts.,Philada. 
lease say where you saw this advertisement. 
la BOOK. Contains illus- 
Kensington! lears —_ plain instructions for all 
he 1e stitch Describes 70 FLOWERS; 
tells how Poy is worked , “what material 
mbroide jand stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
covors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
AND stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 
tO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 
The Colors ind wash Fancy Work; what colors 
\ook —— ether, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 
TRATED, Price by mail, 35c. Agents 
cane 
25 NEW STITCHES 
for Crazy Patch mJ New Book, Gives full 
instructions. ~< aaa sized squares. Ten pages of 
stitches. Price 
NE SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1300 designs jor 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each design 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
not rub. Price, 
New Stamping Outfit. Contains full instructions 
= r eenangens on Plash, Velvet, &c. working pat- 
Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies 
$e fot for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
mbroidery, and for KeNsincton aND Lustro Paintina. 
sion” ‘ad and Sa Sample described above, all I or 
. All three Books and Outfit for $1.50, 


pt Patterns at wholesale. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 














| DE DENTIFRICE LOTION 





ELBERO 


CL 


FINE 
TW/LL 





WHY?! 
* | BECAUSE: | 


Ce. 
é ~~ 


| TWICE AS LONG than an 
WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 
* | FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 


iweb tl: 


HANDSOMER at-4- THE COST of any other VELYET or 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 
it COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


other. 


CENUINE_—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 


“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


Wm. Opnenhym & Sons, Sole Ao’ts, N.Y. 
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ORNAMENTS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 

Z5ec., 50c., and $1.00 sumples sent on receipt of price. 

These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


} PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
4‘ No. 3 West 13th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Very artistic, and 
, of fine tints and 
Desirable for 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 
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the Teeth and the Mouth. 
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* Hygienical 
Preparations 


for 


; place de l’Opéra, Paris. 


New es Wholesale, 93 Gr Grand Street. 


UPLEX 


Opened, showing 


\ Second 


The DUPLE 
above il ustrated, is unsu! 


in beau 
stool, or in convenience > far Soda and pupil while 


tX STOOL for F ano or Orga 


IANO 


4 


- t.. receiving instructions in music, or for 
layers at te san — instrument, Send for circu- 


LAN NITTINGM G MACHINE MFG.co 6.60 


MLOOPEE 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


“ “ig 
ZY, impalpable, 


SPECIAL adherent. 


WITH BISMUTH A 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 I 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 











norted embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. 


CANDY 


world. 


Pen Script Me 
toes, Bird Mottoes 
and Verse Cards, with name, 10e. 
genuinerolled gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s co m plete album 


Alliag Bros., 









Send $1. 00 for large box by express. Best | 
Mixed and Chocolate Candies in the 
Warranted Pure. 


An Elegant 
| Present. FRENCH IMPORTING CO.,, North Haven,Ct. 


Mopet Waist Linina. 


| 
| SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 
| 


Poot rer sen wenn ecennnsnnenasesee= ee 





A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 


part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 

goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
| got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two itches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KARMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39c. 
iy 35 i Se. 
ba “ 41% 44 «* = «486¢., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 





SPAGIAL BARGAINS 
SILKS AND VELVETS, 


75 pieces Black Gros Grain Dress Silks at 69¢e. per yard. 
25 pieces Black a Grain Dress Silks, superb finish, 





$2.00 per yard; reduced from $2.7 
50 pieces Black Dr ontatien at 50¢ 
17-inch Colored Silk-Pace Velvets, 50 shades, at $1.25 


per yard 

19-inch Black and Colored Silk-Face Velvets at $1.75 
per yard. 

Splendid assortment of Rhadames, Merveilleux, Radzi- 
mirs, Ottomans, Satin Duchess, Brocade Satins, at 
$1.00 to $2.00 per yard. 

Persons desiriug samples should send 2c 
postage 

Our new Illustrated price-list of Ladies’ Muslin Un- 
derwear, Shoes, and Gents’ Clothing mailed on 
Ceipt of 2c. stamp. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th st., N. Y. 


STEN BROTHER, 


THE LEADING 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE 
OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Our Fall Catalogue, 


GREATLY ENLARGED AND EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


stamp ior 


re- 





| 
| 
| 


IS NOW READY. 


A Supplementary Catalogue, containing the LATEST 
PARIS STYLES in 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
WITH A FULL LINE OF 
Fancy Articles for Holiday Gifts, 


Will be issued about October 20th, and will be mailed 
on application. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NE w ¥ ORK. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just opened a large collec- 
tion of choice 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS and RUGS 


in a great variety of patterns and 
sizes, which they offer at Retail 
at prices less than similar goods 
have been selling at Wholesale. 


BROADWAY, 
Kighteeuth and Nineteenth Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
ALL Patchwork is NOT alike. 
CRAZY 


Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
| and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skei no scraps), 
with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 







Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC + aa 
MUSICAL 

or STEAM ENGINE a a 


For particulars how to SECURE ONE and CURE ONE and Mam 
moth Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and pveltie 
ettes, all latest t tyes les, wea ondertal Noveltie 
Address, HAR 


Phila 
elphia, Pa. 


N ©O., 
NM AGIO bare TERNS WANTED, 


Madame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country. Mail orders 
pri ymptly atte nded to. 34 East t 14th St., New York 


KENSINGTON F PAINTING! 

Outfit of eivht choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50, Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 

WATCHES rinsed So itenio "Sten-minaerdEW ELRY 


nickel watch ,$3; solid silver Elgin wa' b, $4.5 -ig.watch, b, $20. 


TAKE NOTICE. | 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap 
no two alike. 











Pictures, 
F. WHITING, 50 Nasseu St., N.¥ 
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2. On his arrival at the ground, and while wens for the tide to 

the wing, determines to try his hand at rail-shooting. On his arrival rise a little higher, Mr. Bites tells his pusher, in a confid 

at the hotel at Squawgamnuck Inlet he is closely scrutinized by the he is rather new at the sport, and transfers a note from his pocket to 

* pushers,” and unanimously pronounced a “ greeny.” the pusher, with the request that he will keep quiet about any little 
mistakes he may make. 
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4. Four birds jump at once, and Mr. Bites distinguishes himself 5. While Mr. Bites pops away ard misses endless birds, another 


6. The party find their bird, and rise in their boat just as two rail 
by two clean misses. party is engaged in looking for a bird in a patch of tangled reeds. rise in front of Mr. Bites; Mr, B. gives the shooter a close shave for 
ir. Bites draws near. his head, but he saves it by jumping overboard. 
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7. Wild rage of the party, and frantic apologies from Mr. Bites. 8. Mr. Bites effects a reconciliation with the aid of a flask and an- 9. Mr. Bites, after abont the fiftieth round, astonishes and enconr- 
other note. ages his pusher by making a fine “‘ double.” 


























10. Much elated and excited, Mr. Bites follows a left quartering 














1 . ; 11. Alsject apologies from Mr. Bites and the exchange of another 12. Mr. Bites gets the usnal rap with the pushing pole. The pusher 
shot around till he gets his pusher’s head in range, and lets fly ; anoth- note induce the pusher to resume his duties, explains by saying he was watching the “ awfulest big flock of reedies 


er jump overboard saves Mr. Bites from homicide. 
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he ever seen.” 
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18. The bow of the boat strikes a lily root (most unaccountably), and 14. Mr. Bites scrapes the mud from his clothes and meditates; he 15. Mr. Bites, on his return to the hotel, spreads his game out be- 
Mr. Bites seeke the water precipitately. comes to the conclusion that the average pusher is not above re- fore him on the floor and calculates its cost; he finds that each bird 
venge. No exchange of notes follows this little accident. has cost him just eight dollars and sixty-seven cents, Mr. Bites 


thinks rail-birds are not so easy to hit, after all. 
MR. BITES GOES RAIL-SHOOTING., 








